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Despite the holdouts, slow recoveries, _ 
new injuries, and a disappointing preseason 
record of 0—3, Bears coach Mike Ditka 

still insists the Super Bowl is a 

realistic goal. 


“I really think [the Super Bowl is a 
realistic goal],” Ditka said. “I don’t 
think anything is unrealistic if you be- 
lieve you can do it. I think if you are F 
determined enough and willing to pay Pea 
the price, you can get it done. 

“I know those are clichés and those 
are all idealistic words. But it doesn't 
ever change. We've got good people. 
We play a brand of football that threat- 
ens people at times. We're not going to 
intimidate everybody, but we're going 
to intimidate some people with the 
way we play.” ugh 
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Bears’ founder and owner George Halas. (AP Laserphoto) 


The Story of the 1985 Chicago Bears 


INTRODUCTION 


George Halas: NFL’s father of invention 


It was not a good day for football, that 
rainswept autumn day in New York in 
1938 when Columbia played Army. But 
Grantland Rice had arranged for tick- 
ets to be left at the gate for two visi- 
tors from Chicago, George Halas and 
Luke Johnsos. For their purposes, the 
weather was just right. They could see 
how adverse conditions affected the 
subject of their research. 

Columbia beat Army, 20-18. In spite 
of the weather and his porous line, the 
Columbia tailback, a brilliant passer, 
dominated the game. “Army was 
chasing him all over the place,” 
Johnsos, then Halas’s top offensive 
aide, remembered. “They played in 
the mud and his pants didn’t even get 
dirty. ‘He runs backwards faster than 
he runs forwards, Halas said. ‘Just 
think of what he could do if we gave 
him protection.’ ” : 

So impressed was Halas, owner- 
coach of the Bears, that he traded a 
star end, Edgar “Eggs” Manske, and a 
handful of lesser players for Pitts- 
burgh’s first-round draft choice so he 
could grab up the Brooklyn-born Sid 
Luckman before the New York teams 
had a chance. 

It was just one gray afternoon in a 
lifetime of 88 years, but it illuminates 
the genius that was Halas. He used 
those hours to choose the trigger, 
Luckman, for a weapon, the T-forma- 
tion, that would revolutionize his 
sport. 

When a man lives so long, his 
footfalls are muffled by the dust of 
time. There are few living witnesses. 
Only yellowed records and pictures of 
people long dead, in costumes long 
out of fashion, testify to what he did. 
To most of the living, he was always 
old. So it was that we may have taken 
George Halas for granted—as a Chica- 
go monument like the Water Tower— 
and forgotten the foundations of his 
greatness. 

It is too little to say Halas earned his 
place in the Pro Football Hall of Fame 
at Canton, Ohio. He would have 
earned it if he had done nothing more 
than father pro football and the Na- 


tional Football League. He, more than 
any other man, gave us the game that 
fills our Sunday afternoons and Mon- 
day nights with color and life. 

There are 19 Bears enshrined in 
Canton with him, the largest contin- 
gent of any team, so it must be argued 
that he was the greatest judge of foot- 
ball talent. But it was his coaching 
record that commands awe. The stag- 
gering number of victories doesn’t 
convey the revolution he worked. He 
won 326 games, more than any other 
coach, college or pro. Three more than 
Paul “Bear” Bryant. Twelve more 
than Amos Alonzo Stagg. More than 
that, he put wings on the game, allow- 
ing it to become the most successful 
sport of our time. 

“He saw something in me he 
thought could be a T-formation quar- 
terback,” said Luckman, that Colum- 
bia single-wing tailback of long ago. 
“He convinced me the T-formation 
would be the greatest thing in my 
life.” 

Football of that era, college and pro, 
was an infantry war, fought with brute 
strength and toughness. The popular 
formations were single wing, double 
wing, short punt, and the Notre Dame 
box. “I'd never seen the T in my life,” 
said Luckman. “The only team using 
the T was the Bears.” 

It wasn’t a new formation. Halas 
had played it with the Great Lakes 
navy team that won the 1919 Rose 
Bowl. The Bears had tinkered with it 
under Ralph Jones, who had been 
named head coach during Halas’s first 
of three retirements from coaching in 
1930. 

But the T of that day was a cart with 
square wheels. The quarterback took 
the handoff directly from center. 
Three running backs formed the 
crossbar of the T. The ends were 
tucked snugly next to the interior line, 
as are tight ends today. “You couldn't 
throw off the damn formation,” re- 
called Johnsos, who played nine sea- 
sons at end under Halas and Jones, 
beginning in 1929. “Our quarterback, 
Joey Sternaman, was only 5-6 or 5-7, 


and couldn’t see over anybody's 
head.” 

All that was to change with the re- 
turn of Halas to coaching in 1934, 
armed with a new rule he had fos- 
tered, permitting a forward pass from 
anywhere behind the line of scrim- 
mage. (Previously, the passer had to 
be at least five yards behind the line 
when he released the ball.) Halas split 
the ends, invented the man in motion, 
discovered the flanker sort of by acci- 
dent, incorporated new spins and 
handoffs, and pioneered counterplays 
that reversed the flow of the action 
and confused the defenses. Suddenly, 
the ball had wings. “Coach Halas was 
doing 40 or 45 years ago everything 
they are doing today,” said Luckman. 

It was part of the genius of Halas 
that he could pick the best of other 
brains. He surrounded himself with 
thinkers who dared to be different. 
Jones had been an assistant coach of 
basketball as well as football at 
Halas’s alma mater, the University of 
Illinois, and some of basketball's 
movement seems to have gone into 
the T. Bob Zuppke, the grand old man 
of Illinois football who had coached 
Halas himself, was invited to Bears 
training camps. Clark Shaughnessy, 
the last coach at Chicago before the 
Maroons gave up big-time football, 
was part of the Bears brain trust be- 
fore he took the T to Stanford and 
popularized it in the college sport. And 
there was the dour, lanky Johnsos, a 
Halas assistant specializing in offense 
for 30 years that included the blos- 
soming of modern offenses. 

Johnsos admittedly didn’t get along 
with Shaughnessy and thought Clark 
got too much credit for innovations 
Halas and he worked in the T. 
“Shaughnessy was a single-wing and 
short-punt man when he came to us,” 
Johnsos said. “I thought that wasn’t 
worth a lick.” Johnsos, uneasy with 
sportswriters, never trumpeted his 
own role, but asked significantly, 
“Why the hell you think Halas kept me 
around for 30 years?” 

This much is certain, said Bronko 
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Papa Bear makes a point to the officials at Wrigley Field. (Sun-Times photo) 


Nagurski, the great fullback of those 
Papa Bear commands tough play at Wrigley Field as assistant Jim Dooley checks his Bears teams: “That's where this for- 
notes. (Sun-Times photo) mation everybody is using today was 
i born.” The T is often altered to an I, 

but the basics of the passing machin- 
ery that opened up football, college 
and pro, remain as they were when 
they emerged from the brains of Halas 
and his aides. 

The idea for the flanker happened 
almost by accident, Johnsos remem- 
bered, when Red Grange, in one of his 
last seasons, was late in returning to a 
huddle and never quite got there. He 
was out on the flank when the play 
began without him. Nobody covered 
him. “Gee, throw me the ball,” he 
suggested. And they did. Halfback 
Johnny Sisk would wander out wide in 
what has become the flanker position, 
flop on his belly in the grass, and 
literally be overlooked by the defense 
until the pass hit him. Johnsos himself 
was one of the first split ends. 

Halas experimented with sending 
his fullback or one of his halfbacks in 
motion out of the T. Johnsos, the first 
assistant coach to work out of the 
press box, would notice who was as- 
signed to cover the man in motion. If it 
was a slow linebacker, Johnsos would 
notify Halas with a primitive message 
device. There were no phones to the 
sidelines, so he would wrap a note 
around a cleat and drop it from the 
box. A flunky would pick it off the 
ground and carry it to Halas, who 
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would direct a pass to the man in 
motion. 

Johnsos remembered doing this 
against the Brooklyn Dodgers (yes, 
they were in football, too) to notify 
Halas that the Dodgers’ best running 
back, Pug Manders, playing 60 min- 
utes, was following the man in motion. 
Halas sent a fast man in motion on 
every play. “Before the half was over, 
Pug’s tongue was hanging out a mile,” 
Johnsos remembered. When Brooklyn 
had the ball, Manders was too pooped 
to be a factor. Unfortunately, Brooklyn 
fans got wise to Johnsos’s message 
system. They littered the ground in 
front of the press box with Cracker 
Jack boxes and hot dog wrappers so 
Halas’s messenger couldn't find 
Johnsos’s cleat-weighted memos. 

Halas foresaw that his new offense 
would make the quarterback the key 
offensive player of the future. For this 
reason, the drafting of Luckman was 
imperative. 

He installed Luckman at left half- 
back in his rookie year so he could 
study Bernie Masterson, then the T 
quarterback, at close range while 
learning the offense. Every afternoon 
after practice, Luckman would work 
with a retired Bears quarterback, Carl 
Brumbaugh, to learn the intricate 
spins and handoffs. 

It was no simple matter, being a 
Bears quarterback, for they had 500 
plays and would come up with new 
ones for every opponent. The Bears 
were the first NFL team, said Luck- 
man, to devise a system of audibles for 
Luckman to cope with changing 
defenses. 

“Coach Halas was ahead of every- 
body else by 10 years,” said Luckman. 
“There was never anyone who could 
compare with him. He had the right 
personnel and he molded that person- 
nel into the kind of people he wanted, 
dedicated to football and to victory. 
He was the hardest-working coach 
who ever lived. He worked seven days 
a week. He was in his office every 
morning at nine, and there was a 
coaches’ meeting every night. In order 
to keep winning, he said, you had to 
work twice as hard as the next guy.” 

By 1940, everything was in place. 
What was to be certainly the greatest 
football team up to that time, and 
probably the greatest of all time, was 
in place. It was not quite perfect. The 
Bears lost three games that season, 
the last to Washington in November, a 
7-3 loss. Halas had disputed bitterly. 
He thought his team had been de- 
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Papa Bear confers with running back Gale Sayers at training camp at St. 
Joseph's College in Rensselaer, Indiana, (Sun-Times photo) 


prived of a winning touchdown when 
the Redskins got away with pass inter- 
ference. 

Three weeks later, the Bears went 
into Washington to play the Redskins 
in the championship game. They were 
greeted by headlines in the Washing- 
ton newspapers, referring to them as 
“crybabies” and  “front-runners,” 
Halas had the headlines blown up and 
pasted on the walls of the Bears dress- 
ing room as a backdrop for his 
pregame speech. 

“You could have heard a pin drop in 
the room,” Luckman said. “All he said 
was, ‘Gentlemen, I know in my heart 
that you are the greatest football team 
ever assembled. You know it. All you 
crybabies, all you front-runners, go out 
and prove you are the greatest.’ 

“We broke the door down to get on 
the field,” Luckman said, “literally 
broke the door down.” The final score 
was 73-0. Six Bears who played in that 
game are in the Hall of Fame. 

The impact of that game upon col- 
lege football has not been widely rec- 
ognized. Halas appointed Luckman a 
goodwill envoy to the college game, 
spreading the good news of the T to 


the campuses where it dominated the 
early war years. At the request of 
Frank Leahy and Ear] Blaik, Halas sent 
Luckman to teach the Bears’ version 
of the T to Notre Dame and Army. 
Luckman also visited Holy Cross, 
Maryland, and Pittsburgh at Halas’s 
direction. 

Why would Halas, often so secretive 
about his methods, offer this help gra- 
tis to college coaches? “He had the 
vision ...that the more interesting he 
could make the game, the more inter- 
ested people would be in coming to 
the games, college and pro,” Luckman 
said. 

Events beyond Halas’s control scat- 
tered the marvelous talent he had as- 
sembled. “If World War II hadn’t come 
along,’ said Johnsos, “the Bears 
would have had a dynasty.” They won 
the 1941 championship two weeks be- 
fore Pearl Harbor and went undefeat- 
ed in the regular season of 1942 before 
losing the championship game. Then 
Halas himself went into the navy for 
his second world war, turning his team 
over to Johnsos and Hartley “Hunk” 
Anderson. Many of his stars went into 
service. When they came back, a new 
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league, the All-America Conference, 
siphoned away some of the best play- 
ers. Even so, the first year Halas was 
back, 1946, they won the champion- 
ship again. 

So good were the Bears in their 
greatest days that Clyde “Bulldog” 
Turner, a Hall of Fame center and 
linebacker, insisted Halas had to re- 
strain them from victories that would 
be too lopsided to be good for ticket 
sales, the team’s only source of in- 
come before television. 

“We'd loaf and put on a show in the 
second half,” said Turner. “We were 
so advanced we’d run up 35 points in 
the first half, then we’d go to fancy 
plays that weren't solid football— 
wide laterals with forward passes off 
them, plays where we'd be spread all 
over the field—to try to keep people 
from getting up and going home. We’d 
get them excited and they'd come 
back ...I might be criticized for say- 
ing this, but it was on orders from the 
bench. I’ve known incidents in exhibi- 
tion games where we'd tell the other 
team what we would do... We'd let 
them score on us after we knew we 
had the game won. We had sellout 
crowds everywhere we went when we 
were the ‘Monsters of the Midway.’ ” 

For all of this tomfoolery, Halas 
never let his team forget victory was 
imperative, even in exhibitions. Ed 
Sprinkle, a terror at defensive end for 
12 seasons, remembered Halas accost- 
ing a Bears halfback he caught singing 
in the shower after a defeat in an 
exhibition game in Mishawaka, Indi- 
ana. 

“What are you singing about?” 
Halas demanded. 

“What do you want me to do, cry?” 
the halfback retorted. 

The singing halfback soon found 
himself traded to a team that lost more 
often, so he could sing in the showers 
with impunity. 

“Halas was very strict, but he never 
abused anybody,” said Nagurski. “I 
don’t know of anyone who held a 
grudge against him. If he had to chew 
you out, he’d not do it in front of the 
squad.” 

The last of Halas’s eight recognized 
championships was won in 1963. This 
time, the coach who spawned the 
modern offense won with an ordinary 
offensive team and a splendid defense. 
The Bears had invented the middle 
linebacker position with the great Bill 
George. Their deployment of lineback- 


ers on pass defense was a step ahead 
of their competition. Again, Halas was 
savvy enough to pick the brains of 
able assistants. George Allen was his 
defensive coach. Halas gave much of 
the credit to the theory behind those 
defenses to a young offensive coach, 
Jim Dooley. 

There have been no championships 
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for the Bears since Halas retired for 
the last time. That, too, is testimony to 
his genius. When the great coach 
walked away from the sidelines, the 
Bears became no better than ordinary. 
His was an act no one could follow. Or 
at least, not until Halas’s hand-picked 
coach came along... 

—Ray Sons 


A legend’s legacy lives 


George Halas is dead, they say. But he 
can’t be. The Old Man was too tough. 
Too mean, too strong, too caring, too 
great, too much alive. 

It may be true that his big old heart 
stopped beating, but what he did will 
live longer than any of us. 

He dwarfed all others in the history 
of Chicago sports. More than that, he 
ranks with Ruth, Thorpe, and 
Dempsey among the giants of sport in 
our nation. 

If you think that is too much praise, 
you must be younger than 30 or you 
moved here less than a generation ago. 

Halas made the Bears, and he made 
them great. And they stayed great as 
long as he had the strength to seize 
them by the furry ears and pull them 
up, as long as his brain could leap a 
season or two ahead of his competi- 
tion. 

His showmanship, exemplified by 
the signing of Red Grange, brought the 
first huge crowds to pro football. The 
rules changes that sprang from his 
brain put wings on a plodding game. 
His greatest teams of the 30s and ’40s 
pioneered the explosive offensive 
show of modern football. 

Sure, he was tight-fisted. If he 
hadn’t been, the Bears would have 
drowned in a sea of red ink in the 
Great Depression, long before televi- 
sion could reward his vision and make 
him a millionaire. 

Sure, he was tough. If he hadn’t 
been, he never would have survived 10 
years as an end on his team, when men 
played offense and defense in primi- 
tive equipment and seldom came out 
before the final whistle unless they 
were carried out. Smaller than most of 
his opponents, he somehow earned a 
place on the all-NFL team of the 1920s. 
How? “I was small, but dirty,” he 
once told me, laughing at himself. He 
must have been fast, too, we reminded 
him, because he returned a Jim 


Thorpe fumble for 98 yards and a 
touchdown. That wasn’t speed, he 
said with a grin. It was fear. “I was 
running for my life. I knew that Indian 
had corrugated iron in his shoulder 
pads.” 

He got a reputation for being mean 
because the Bears hit harder than oth- 
er teams. To him, football was a con- 
tact sport and he had no patience with 
“crybabies” who had no stomach for 
that. He was a hard boss because he 
brooked no loafing or quitting. He had 
no patience with players who gave 
less than their best and soon got rid of 
them. 

But he was the softest of men when 
the public could not see his softness. 
He would fight his players for every 
nickel in contract talks, then give it all 
back and more—when no one was 
looking. He “loaned” money to old 
players to start businesses, to finance 
educations, to pay their hospital bills 
and those of their loved ones. The 
loans became gifts when he refused 
repayment. He just laughed at those 
who deemed him tight, knowing his 
God would remember charity done in 
secret. 

We'll remember him as long as our 
memories live. We’ll see him lurching 
along the sidelines, his tongue lashing 
the officials for a penalty called 
against his Bears, one they probably 
richly deserved. 

Tough old bird, the Old Man, with 
his leather helmet, his litany of four- 
letter words, and his teeth filed down 
by biting nickels. Maybe he wasn’t a 
saint. (That’s for Someone Else to 
judge.) But he was saintly, in his rough 
way. 

Next time you turn on the television 
to watch his sport, say a prayer for the 
guy who gave you the game. Sure, the 
game made him rich. But we are all 
richer because he was here. 

—Ray Sons 
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The Bears Junkyard Dogs look over defensive schemes. (Sun-Times photo by Tom Cruze) 


REGULAR SEASON 
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1985 Bears’ story: a diary of dominance 


Sources of inspiration aren’t always 
obvious, but that isn’t the case with 
the 1985 Chicago Bears. 

Losing 23-0 to the San Francisco 
49ers in the NFC championship game 
January 6, 1985, provided the dip for 
the chip on the Bears’ shoulder. 

“We'll be back,” coach Mike Ditka 
said. “Believe me, we'll be back.” 


April 


30—The Bears’ ascension into the na- 
tional spotlight starts on draft day 
with the NFL’s most notorious pick in 
years, if not ever. 

World, meet 308-pound William 
“Refrigerator” Perry, drafted with the 
22nd pick in the first round. 

For the record, Ditka and player 
personnel director Bill Tobin are for 


drafting Perry. President Mike 
McCaskey and general manager Jerry 
Vainisi are against drafting Perry. 

“He’s got a chance of becoming a 
very dominating player,” Tobin says. 
“He’s also got a chance, if he doesn’t 
control his weight, of making us all 
look bad.” 


July 


21-28—A quiet offseason winds 
down with the return to preseason 
camp at Platteville, Wisconsin. Ditka is 
not a happy camper because players 
hadn’t come around to Lake Forest for 
offseason workouts as much as in 
1984. 

“It’s apathy,” Ditka says. “Apathy 
bothers me. Just remember, you're 
only as good as your last game, and 


our last game wasn’t so God darned 
good.” 

The unrest is evident in contract 
negotiations. Early holdouts are Mike 
Singletary, Richard Dent, Steve 
McMichael, Keith Van Horne, Perry, Al 
Harris, and Todd Bell. 

“Now is the time to say the present 
compensation system is a garden full 
of weeds,” McCaskey says of his 
hardline approach. 

All will sign before the season ex- 
cept Harris and Bell. 


29—Quarterback Jim = McMahon 
shows up for media day looking as if 
he had gotten lost on his way home 
from Neo’s. After he botched an at- 
tempt at cutting his own hair, receiver 
Willie Gault stepped in. The result is 
something like a Mohawk with a tail. 
“IT don’t care what people think,” 
McMahon says. 
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Bears rookie William Perry shows his soon-to-be-famous physique at Bears 
minicamp. (Sun-Times photo by Tom Cruze) 





Perry a wasted draft choice: Ryan 


Bears defensive coordinator Buddy 
Ryan said first-round draft choice 
William Perry was a “wasted draft 
choice” after Perry’s second day in 
training camp. 

“He hasn’t shown me anything 
since he’s been here. He was a 
wasted draft choice and a waste of 
money. They should have paid Todd 
Bell and those other pros who we 
know can play, and brought them in 


and forgot about him. 

“He’s just a big, overweight kid. 
He’s a nice kid, but I’ve got twin 
boys at home that are nice kids, too, 
and I don’t want them playing for 
me.” 

Coach Mike Ditka said he did not 
regret drafting Perry. “Not at all,” 
he said. “Because he’s going to be 
a good football player.” 

—Kevin Lamb 
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9—Bears lose exhibition opener, 10-3, 
to host St. Louis. Perry gets a quarter- 
back sack. “William Perry’s going to 
be a great football player,” St. Louis 
guard Doug Dawson says. 

Although the play doesn’t count be- 
cause of penalties, McMahon runs for 
a first down—then he runs out of 
bounds. “A year ago, I suspect he 
probably would have turned it up and 
tried to get away from the guy who 
was chasing him,” Ditka says of his 
quarterback, who is fully recovered 
from his lacerated kidney of 1984. 
17—Bears play whipping boys to 
Indianapolis, 24-13, at Soldier Field. 
“We're far from where we have to 
be,” Ditka said. “We won last year 
because we played as a team. All of a 
sudden, we're starting to split up 
again.” 
21—Singletary, the last of the hold- 
outs that will sign, reports after the 
Bears do what they vowed they would 
not do: sweeten his contract. 
23-—25—Walter Payton says, “This is 
my llth year. And nobody takes me 
seriously. I guess I’ve been the Rodney 
Dangerfield of running backs.” 

Ditka, meanwhile, says the Bears 
are too selfish and don’t have a big 
enough chip on their shoulder. 
26—On a Monday night game full of 
brawls, the Bears lose their third 
straight exhibition game, 15-13, to the 
Cowboys at Irving, Texas, when Rafael 
Septien kicks a 24-yard field goal with 
three seconds left. 


Bears Notes 


While not upset with an offense 
that managed just two touchdowns 
in three preseason games, Bears 
coach Mike Ditka said he was con- 
cerned. 

“We've got to put some points on 
the board. We should have scored 
31 or 35 points [against Dallas]. 
Easily. But we didn’t. I don’t care 
how good you play defense. If you 
can’t get the defense more than 13 
points, it’s over. Our goal is to get 
24 points and say, ‘Hey, come get 
us.” 

To score more, Ditka pointed to 
execution. “It’s not the plays being 
called, it’s the execution. We had 
too many breakdowns on offense.” 
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Bears Notes 


Despite the holdouts, slow recover- 
ies, new injuries, and a disappoint- 
ing pre-season record of 0-3, Bears 
coach Mike Ditka still insists the 
Super Bowl is a realistic goal. “I 
really think it is,’ he said. “I don’t 
think anything is unrealistic if you 
believe you can do it. I think if 
you're determined enough and will- 
ing to pay the price, you can get it 
done. I know those are all clichés 
and those are all idealistic words. 
But it doesn’t ever change. We've 
got good people. We play a brand of 
football that threatens people at 
times. We’re not gonna intimidate 
everybody, but we’re gonna intimi- 
date some people with the way we 
play.” 





31—In their final exhibition game, the S| 
Bears pummel Buffalo, 45-14, at Sol- ih 
dier Field. The game marks the return “ | 
of Dennis McKinnon, who had arthro- ) 
scopic knee surgery July 5. 
Jim McMahon converts quarterback 
Defensive end Richard Dent hides from the hot September sun in Tampa Bay game at nigh een Sate teadl roi : Join) - 


Soldier Field. (Sun-Times photo by Rich Hein) 





September 


2—Without explanation, Ditka cuts 
10-year veteran kicker Bob Thomas— 
who set six team records—in favor of 
rookie Kevin Butler. After Butler was 
drafted in the fourth round, Ditka said 
the job was Thomas's to lose, and in 
exhibition games and practices they 
performed about equally. 

7—During a team meeting, Ditka cam- 
paigns for equal representation from 
defense, offense, and special teams. 
“Mike stressed that it’s not the de- 
fense, and it’s not the offense. It’s the 
Chicago Bears,” defensive lineman 
Dan Hampton said. 

8—While Pete Rose is tying the record 
for hits in a career at Wrigley Field, the 
Bears come back to beat Tampa Bay, 
38-28, amid boos in the season opener 
at steamy Soldier Field. 

With the Bears trailing 28-17 early 
in the second half, Leslie Frazier runs 
an interception back 29 yards for a 
touchdown. 

McMahon is named NFC player of 
the week on offense after throwing for 
274 yards and two touchdowns and 
completing 23 of 34 passes. Payton 
runs for 120 yards. 
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Walter Payton applies a sweet touch to 
work the kink out of Jim MeMahon’s 
back in the New England game. (Sun- 
Times photo by Tom Cruze) 


“We found out we can win when the 
defense doesn’t shut a team down,” 
McKinnon said. “We don’t have to 
pray for them to hold everybody.” 
9—McMahon wakes up with a sore 
neck and attributes it to celebratory 
head butts with offensive linemen. 
15—Bears bounce New England, 





Linebacker Otis Wilson buries Patriots quarterback Tony Eason. (Sun-Times photo by Tom Cruze) 


20-7, at Soldier Field, but McMahon 
has a pinched nerve in his back and 
spends the night in traction. He 
blames it on the way he slept and says 
he thought three sessions with a chiro- 
practor straightened it out. 

Payton plays sporadically with 
bruised ribs. Perry begins to play in 
place of Mike Hartenstine in certain 
situations. 


18—Ditka says he’ll start Steve Fuller 
in place of McMahon, who leaves the 
Bears locker room in a rage. Ditka 
says chances are “remote” McMahon 
will play at all because of muscle 
spasms in his upper back and a leg 
infection. 


19—“McMagic,” the headline reads. 
On a Thursday night nationally tele- 
vised coming-out party for the Bears, 
McMahon comes off the bench with 
the Bears trailing 17-9 with 7:32 left to 
play in the third quarter. He throws 
touchdown passes on his first two 
plays in the Bears’ 33-24 victory over 
the Vikings at Minnesota. In five min- 
utes and 23 seconds, McMahon throws 
touchdown passes of 70 yards to 
Gault, and 25 and 43 yards to 
McKinnon to put the Bears ahead, 
30-17. 

“All I could think about was the 
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BearsQ&A 


Q: With the Bears’ most difficult 
schedule in years, can they possibly 
hope to keep playing and winning 
as well as they did against Minneso- 
ta? 

A: Why not? New England was one 
of the teams that made their sched- 
ule look difficult. So were Washing- 
ton, San Francisco, and Miami, all 
of which are strugging. On the other 
hand, the Minnesota game [third 
game of the regular season, Sep- 
tember 19] isn’t the breather it 
looked like when the schedule 
came out. 

The trouble with rating schedule 
difficulty is it’s always based on 
last year’s records. By the time 
teams get around to playing, last 
month's records aren't even rel- 
evant. Things change too fast in a 
game with so many injuries. 

Nobody can tell how difficult a 
schedule is until the season is 
over—and then, nobody cares. The 
best teams were the ones that 
turned out making their schedules 
look easy. 

—Kevin Lamb 
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Steve Fuller scrambles out of the pocket. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 


third game of the 1977 World Series 
when Reggie Jackson hit three home 
runs,” tight end Emery Moorehead 
says. “It was real inspirational.” 
20—McMahon goes back in the hospi- 
tal for two days because of his still- 
infected leg and upper back spasms. 


22—Dexter Manley tells the Sun- 
Times how Washington can beat the 
Bears September 29: “We’re gonna 
have to knock Walter Payton out of 
the game.” 

23—Ditka: “Who the heck is Dexter 
Manley?” 


Super Bow fever grips Bears fans 


“Chicago Bears fans are different 
than baseball fans,’ bartender 
Madlynn Como said as Chet “The 
Vet” Krawczyk screamed “No, no, 
no!” in a one-sided argument with 
the referee on television at the end 
of the bar. 

“They are much more emotional 
than baseball fans,’ Madlynn said, 
as Chet shook his fist at the screen 
and pounded the bar. “They tend to 
have an opinion on how each play 
should have been made.” 

Super Bowl fever was gripping 
the football regulars at the Friar 
Tuck bar. Outside, the sun was 
shining brightly; but inside the dim 


den of the tavern, all eyes were 
turned to two color television sets 
as the Bears dismantled the Wash- 
ington Redskins. 

After years of so-so Sundays and 
wait-until-next-year afternoons, the 
Tuck regulars were roaring. The 
Bears had won three games in a 
row and were on their way to four. 

“The Bears are magic this year,” 
said Hollis E. Huxford IV. “They 
refuse to lose. They'll go to the 
Super Bowl, and I'll go, too. 

“Luck comes to those who are 
ready for it,’ Huxford said. “Good 
teams are always luckier than the 
bad teams. Look at Walter Payton. 


Como, Madlynn’s brother, 
Bears are hotter than my chili. 
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29—Who the heck are the Washington 
Redskins? The Big Play Bears romp, 
45-10, at Soldier Field to give the 
Redskins their worst defeat in 24 
years. Although the Bears fall behind 
10-0, lose the battles of possession 
time and yardage, and Payton carries 


He’s magic. Just look at him. Years 
from now, we'll be telling our 
grandchildren we actually saw Wal- 
ter Payton run.” 


Said the Tuck’s owner, Angelo 
“The 


“Coach Mike Ditka is the differ- 


ence,’ Como said of the Bears. 
“He’s got them together. There’s 
no dissension on the team. He 
brought ingenuity and creativity to 
them. Ditka is the glue that bonds 
them behind the scenes. He’s hon- 
est, no nonsense.” 


—Larry Finley 








Wide receiver Dennis McKinnon pulls 
ina touchdown pass against New 
England at Soldier Field, (Sun-Times 
photo by Tom Cruze) 


for only six yards, the game is never 
close after Gault’s 99-yard kickoff re- 
turn sets off the first of four second- 
quarter touchdowns. Payton throws a 
13-yard touchdown pass to McMahon. 
Gary Fencik’s 12 tackles and Mike 
Richardson's 90-yard interception-re- 
turn to the Redskins one-yard line lead 
the defense. Perry starts on defense 
for the first time. 
30—Dent hints at a walkout and says 


Bears Notes 


Ditka on quarterback Jim 
McMahon: “I really like Jim. I don’t 
care what people say, think, or oth- 
erwise. I think it’s very important 
that that’s understood. But I like 
him healthy. And I like Jim to be the 
best Jim McMahon he can possibly 
be. And the only way he can be that 
way is to be healthy. And if that 
means that you gotta make a con- 
cession somewhere along the line 
about running over people, then I 
think you gotta make those conces- 
sions. You don’t have to change 
your image other than that.” 








A 7 of, ok 


Linebackers Mike Singletary and Wilber Marshall share a laugh following 
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Singletary’s interception against New England. (Sun-Times photo by Tom Cruze) 


Fullback Matt Suhey turns the corner 
against New England at Soldier Field. 
(Sun-Times photo by Tom Cruze) 


he will ask to be traded if his contract 
can’t be renegotiated or revised. 


October 


2—The weekly pro football writers’ 
poll votes the Bears the NFL’s No. 1 
team. “I think the Bears are the best 
team in the league right now,” Tampa 
Bay coach Leeman Bennett says. 
6—The Bears fall behind 12-0 but win 
a 27-19 squeaker at Tampa Bay, mark- 
ing the fourth time in five games they 
come from behind to win. When the 
Bears need the ball, they get an inter- 
ception from Dave Duerson and a 
fumble recovery from McMichael. 
Moorehead’s eight catches for 114 
yards is the best day of his career. 
Perry is used on kickoff coverage, 
where he makes two tackles. 
10—Perry practices an impromptu 
goal line drill. 

13—After hailing the 49ers as the best 
team in football, the Bears dismantle 
them, 26-10, at San Francisco to 
avenge 1985’s NFC championship 
game loss. 
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Wilber Marshall closes in on 49ers ft é Seales TCs | SMe 
quarterback Joe Montana. (Sun-Times Jim MeMahon looks for an opening against the 49ers defense. (Sun-Times photo by 
photo by Phil Velasquez) Phil Velasquez) 


Perry is the ball carrier on the last 
two plays. “I just wanted to see if 
Perry could run with it,” says Ditka, 
who denies the plays were used to pay 
back San Francisco for having guard 
Guy McIntyre play running back in the 
49ers’ victory. 

Forty-Niner quarterback Joe Mon- 
tana is sacked a career-high seven 
times—two each by Dent and Wilber 
Marshall. 

“When they beat us last year, they 
didn’t show much courtesy or digni- 
ty,” said Payton, who rushed for 132 
yards. “We thought about that all dur- 
ing the preseason.” 
14—On his way to his Grayslake 
home after the Bears’ charter flight 
lands from San Francisco, Ditka is ar- 
rested for driving under the influence 
of alcohol and other moving viola- 
tions. Fans bombard State Police with 
phone calls. 

“T just think there are rights and 
wrongs in life. I’m just a person,” 
Ditka says. 

The Park District announces ven- 
dors at Soldier Field will not sell beer 
after halftime of Monday night games. 
17—Every Bears game the rest of the 
year is a sellout. 

21—A star is born. Or is it a galaxy? 








BearsQé&A 


Q: When and why did the Bears 
start using the “46,” and who in- 
vented it? 

A: Very briefly, they first used it in 
1978 and first used it a lot in 1981. It 
was a pass defense with better 
blitzing angles than a standard 4-2-5 
nickel defense, but it turned out to 
be so effective against the run, 
that’s how most teams use it now. 

It’s defensive coordinator Buddy 
Ryan’s defense. He adapted, devel- 
oped, and nurtured it from a 4-1-6 
alignment Neill Armstrong had 
used in Minnesota, keeping the old 
“46” name and telling safety Doug 
Plank he named it after Plank’s jer- 
sey. 

It’s a 5-3-3 alignment, so it would 
make more sense to call it a “53” 
defense. But that name was already 
taken. Miami called its early 3-4-3 
the “53” defense instead of the 
“34,” naming it after Bob 
Matheson’s jersey number. Next 
thing you know, the NFL will make 
it illegal to name defenses after jer- 
sey numbers. 


Q: Now that other teams are using 
the “46” defense, will it force the 
Bears’ offense to show the rest of 
the league how to attack it? 

A: Yes, it will. Buddy Ryan agrees. 


Then he shrugs. So what? 

The Rams showed how to attack 
it in 1984, beating the Bears, 29-13, 
when Dan Hampton was injured. 
They sealed off the middle three 
defensive linemen and_ Eric 
Dickerson ran mostly outside for 
149 yards. 

So the “46” is in trouble when 
it's missing Hampton against a 
great offensive line blocking for 
Dickerson. With Hampton and 
against a great offensive line 
blocking for John Riggins, the 
Bears have allowed the Redskins 
three touchdowns in two games. 

“We've got players who’ve been 
playing it for eight years,” Ryan 
says. “We do a lot of different 
things. Other teams use the same 
alignment and the same blitzes, but 
they don’t have 13 or 14 coverages 
off it.” 

As just one example, other teams 
talk about how hard it is to play 
cornerback in the “46” because its 
blitzes leave the secondary 
undermanned. The Bears figured 
out long ago how to ease that pres- 
sure with their linebackers—three 
Pro Bowl candidates who were 
drafted partly because they had the 
speed to fit into Ryan’s defense. 

—Kevin Lamb 
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Bears face the Vikings at Soldier Field on an Indian summer day. (Sun-Times photo by John H. White) 


Mike Hartenstine moves tion Vikings 
quarterback Wade Wilson. (Sun-Times 
photo by Phil Velasquez) 
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Singletary and Fencik celebrate an interception. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 
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With the help of Monday night expo- 
sure, the Bears become the nation’s 
darlings by sitting on Green Bay, 23-7. 

Perry runs one yard for a touch- 
down, blocks for two more, and levels 
a return man on the opening kickoff, 
prompting Sun-Times columnist Ray 
Sons to call it “the best use of fat 
since bacon.” 

The Soldier Field crowd chants Per- 
ry’s name in goal line situations. “I 
was having fun,” says Perry, who gets 
the offensive game ball. 

McMahon leaves the game with 
10:29 remaining with a sprained ankle 
and bruised buttock. The defense, led 
by Gary Fencik’s 11 tackles and an 
interception, has four interceptions 
and goes through three Green Bay 
quarterbacks. Payton has 112 yards 
rushing. 
22—The phone of Jim Steiner, Perry’s 
agent, never stops ringing. 
28—You wouldn’t know it from the 
locker room gab, but the Bears beat 
the Vikings, 27-9, at Soldier Field. 
“We're capable of putting 60 points on 
somebody and we haven't done that 


Fencik reads the Packers offense. (Sun- 
Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 





6—0 a new experience for Payton 


Even the NFL's all-time leading 
rusher is feeling a little giddy. 

“T've never been in this situation 
before, either in high school or col- 
lege,” Walter Payton said in the 
aftermath of the Bears’ 26-10 
thrashing of the 49ers, their best 
start since 1942. 

“Right now, it’s all new to me. I 
don’t know what I’m supposed to 
feel. All I know is, every game is 
pressing, and there's more pressure 
building up. 

“If this is what 6-0 means, it 
feels really good.” 

And if it means Payton’s number 
isn't being called as often as it used 
to be, the man who thrived as a 
work-horse for so long doesn't 
mind. There’s no mourning the 


passing of an offense that used to 
be considered Walter and the 10 
Little Bears. 

“T'm so happy to be with a team 
that has struggled so long and tried 
so many methods to get into this 
situation,’ Payton said. “Now that 
we're here, I'm just happy to be a 
part of it.” 

“T think Walter accepts any role 
you put him in,” coach Mike Ditka 
said. “He’s a pro in every sense of 
the word.” 

Asked if Payton is enjoying this 
season as much as he appears to be, 
Ditka said, “I hope that by the time 
it’s all over, he'll have enjoyed this 
one the most.” 

—Herb Gould 


Perry in backfield? It’s a rush 


William “The Refrigerator” Perry 
is only 13,727 yards behind the 
NFL’s all-time leading rusher, Wal- 
ter Payton. 

The 308-pound Perry carried two 
times for four thunderous yards in 
the waning moments of the Bears’ 
26-10 upset of the 49ers October 13 
at Candlestick Park. 

But, said Bears tackle Jim Covert, 
“Td rather block for Walter. I'd 
rather not have Perry falling on 
me.” 

“On Perry’s first carry, he was 
supposed to run right off my butt,” 
said Bears center Jay Hilgenberg. 
“T used a cut block on my man 
because I wanted to get down low 
and get out of his way.” 

Hilgenberg said he didn’t think 
the 49ers appreciated head coach 
Mike Ditka’s decision to use the 
massive Perry as a running back. 
He was right. 


Bears Notes 


Minnesota coach Bud Grant on Wal- 
ter Payton: “Payton seems to be as 
good as ever. He certainly has been 
a credit to the game. I just wish he 
wouldn’t be so creditable against 
us.” 


“I got a little upset about it,” 
said safety Carlton Williamson, 
whose 43-yard interception-return 
was San _ Francisco’s only 
touchdown. “But I wouldn't fault 
our coach if he did the same thing.” 

It turns out San Francisco coach 
Bill Walsh had done almost the 
same thing in the 49ers’ 23-0 victo- 
ry over the Bears in the 1985 NFC 
championship game. On that day, 
Walsh used 264-pound guard Guy 
McIntyre as a_ blocking back, 
though McIntyre did not carry the 
ball. 

Walsh had called McIntyre the 
“Angus” back and sent him on a 
search-and-destroy mission against 
Bears defensive back Dave 
Duerson. When Duerson saw Perry 
gaining a measure of revenge, he 
said, “It was a sweet feeling.” 

—Brian Hewitt 


Sizing it up 


Walsh on the Bears: “Teams go 
through cycles of effectiveness and 
the Bears are at the pitch of theirs 
right now. But we are in a down 
cycle now. I'd say the Bears are the 
best team in football, but the Rams 
are in our division.” 
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Mike Singletary does verbal battle with 
49ers’ Donald Chumley. (Sun-Times 
photo by Phil Velasquez) 


yet,” says Payton, who rushes for 118 
yards. 

A television microphone picks up 
Ditka screaming the magic word while 
trying to get a player off the field. 

Marshall has two of the Bears’ five 
interceptions, and Perry gets his first 
NFL sack. 
29—The Bears are publicly entertain- 
ing thoughts of a 16-0 season. 
31-Nov. 2—The Bears and Packers 
send each other media love letters. “It 
seems like as soon as the game’s over, 
they can't wait to get in and run their 
mouths off to the media,” Hampton 
says. 
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November 


3—The Bears’ 16-10 victory at Green 
Bay is the apex of the WP—Walter 
Payton and William Perry—show. 

NFC offensive player of the week 
Payton has his best day since 1977 
with 192 yards on 28 carries. Perry 
goes in motion at the four and catches 
a touchdown pass. “I don’t want to let 
it get inside my head and get a big 
head,” Perry says. 

Several plays erupted between 
fights and late hits. “This was World 
War III without nuclear weapons,” 
Ditka says after his team scores nine 
fourth-quarter points to overcome a 
10-7 deficit. 
4—Perry mania is detracting from 
Payton admiration. “In a sense it’s a 
travesty because [Payton] is the great- 
est player ever and William’s more or 
less an oddity,” Hampton says. 
6—Hampton signs a four-year, $2.7 
million contract. McMahon, who has a 
sprained shoulder and is sore all over, 


misses practice all week. 

8—Ditka pleads not guilty but is found 
guilty of driving under the influence of 
alcohol in Schaumburg Circuit Court, 
and is sentenced to a year of court 
supervision and fined $300. 

10—The Bears’ “other” fullback, 
Matt Suhey, runs for 102 yards and 
Payton gets 107 as the Bears maul the 
Lions, 24~3, at Soldier Field. Fuller 
starts in place of McMahon, but a 21- 
mph wind (“Bear weather,” it is 
called) favors the ground game, and 
the Bears run on their first 21 plays. 
11—“Bears’ Goliath survives David,” 
the headline reads. On NBC-TV’s Late 
Night with David Letterman, Perry 
tells the host he eats just one meal a 
day, he wouldn’t mind returning a 
kickoff, and he throws like Roger 
Staubach. 

14—Tickets worth $19 for the Bears — 
Cowboys game are selling for $250 in 
Dallas. 


Bears safety Dave Duerson blitzes 
Dallas quarterback Gary Hogeboom. 
(Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 





The Black and Blues Brothers on a mission in Dallas. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 
li 
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Bears Notes 


One reason the Bears are looking 
forward to their trip to Dallas, 
where coach Mike Ditka was an 
assistant coach, is the preseason 
trip they made there which ended 
in a 15-13 defeat. 

“We want to win the football 
game for Mike,” tackle Jim Covert 
said. “But we want to win for our- 
selves, too. Because the last time 
we went down there, I think the 
Cowboys said, ‘The Chicago Bears 
think they’re tough guys. We can be 
tough guys, too.’ It turned into a 
free-for-all. 

“T don’t think it’s a mini—Super 
Bowl,” Covert said. “They’re just 
the next in our path. They’re trying 
to take something away from us. We 
have all the respect in the world for 
them. But they’re trying to take 
something away from us.” 

And these days, the Bears prefer 
to do the taking. 





17—Bears 44, Dallas 0 at Irving, Tex- 
as. 
“T don’t think I could have dreamed 


« 
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Junkyard Dogs line up. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 


it any better,” Singletary says of the 
Bears’ division clincher and Ditka’s 
first victory over the Cowboys, a team 
he played for and coached for 13 
years. 

The stars are so many that every 
player receives a game ball. Payton 
gets 132 yards rushing. Hampton de- 
flects a pass on the one and Dent 
intercepts and scores. Wilson has five 
tackles and two sacks, and knocks 
Cowboys quarterback Danny White 
out of the game twice, the last time for 
good. 

When the offense struggles early, 
Ditka approaches starter Fuller and 
“he put his arm around me, comforted 
me, and said, ‘Just play, kid,” says 
Fuller, who goes nine of 24 for 164 
yards. 

The Refrigerator tries to carry Pay- 
ton into the end zone and is called for 
a 10-yard penalty for illegal use of 
hands. “Next week,’ says Ditka, 
“we're going to put him on his shoul- 
ders.” 

Wilson and Duerson start “barking 
like junkyard dogs” at the Cowboys, 
Wilson says. “It got us so fired up, we 
kept it up.” 
20—“The perfect game will be when 
everybody grades out at 100 percent 


or at least 95 percent,” Singletary 
says. “I think we're close.” 

23—The deadline for signing players 
passes with Harris and Bell on the 
outside. “We made them an offer we 
felt was competitive and reasonable 
and within our structure,” Vainisi 
says. “When they didn’t accept it by 
the time the season started, in our 
opinion, the price went down.” 
24—“They must have felt like it was 
Sherman’s army marching through 
them,” Ditka says of the Bears’ 36-0 
crushing of Atlanta at Soldier Field. 
The defense has allowed just three 
touchdowns in seven games. 

Payton rushes for more than 100 
yards—102—for the seventh straight 
game to tie the record for consecutive 
100-yard games. 

McMahon doesn’t play again and 
Fuller throws for 151 yards. 

The Fridge does a high jump to 
score his third TD of the season. 
26—A feud is developing between 
ABC’s Monday night commentators 
and the Bears. O. J. Simpson has said 
Ditka’s offense wasn’t imaginative 
and Payton wasn’t a very “instinctive 


Gary Fencik and Richard Dent put the 
hurt to Atlanta's Gerald Riggs. (Sun- 
Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 
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William Perry— the house that soared 


Steve McMichael, one of the few 
men on earth big enough to have 
difficulty sneaking up on Wiliam 
Perry, quietly cornered his prey in 
the Bears locker room. 

Then, cupping his hand over Per- 
ry’s ear, McMichael slowly began to 
sing. 

“They always call him Mr. 
Touchdown. Da da da da da da da 
da.” 

Ah, William, a nation turns its 
lonely eyes to you and sings your 
praises. 

Yes, friends, the saga of the Re- 
frigerator—the football player who 
is half offense, half defense, and all 
laugh riot—has taken on another 
dimension. 

Nearly everybody present at 
Green Bay’s Lambeau Field knew 
something was up when Perry 


Bears Notes 


Quarterback Jim McMahon often 
has talked about his admiration for 
Joe Namath “because he said he’d 
do something and he did it.” If the 
Bears reach the Super Bowl, 
McMahon says he’ll guarantee a 
victory, just as Namath did. 

It won't have the same impact, of 
course. Namath was predicting vic- 
tory for a prohibitive underdog 
from an upstart league. But in an- 
other sense, it would have just as 
big an impact. 

“Joe took all the pressure off 
everybody else on the team when 
he did that,” says Bears defensive 
coordinator Buddy Ryan, who was 
an assistant coach on the Jets’ Su- 
per Bowl team. “After that, every- 


BearsQ&A 


Q: In previous years, Ditka has al- 
ways gotten mad at the officiating. 
Has the officiating gotten better or 
has Ditka mellowed with winning? 
A: Or has the officiating gotten bet- 
ter because the Bears have become 
winners? It’s a little of all three, but 
mostly Ditka’s self-control. 

“T think the officiating has gotten 
better,” Ditka says, “but I have 
mellowed. Matter of fact, that’s one 
of the rules I made this season, not 


joined the Bears’ backfield in the 
final minute of the first half. The 
Bears had the ball second and goal 
on the Green Bay four, the sort of 
short-yardage situation that Perry 
helped turn into three touchdowns 
when these two teams met earlier 
at Soldier Field. 

But those who thought Perry was 
there to run or block had to think 
again. Before you could say “Re- 
frigerator in motion,” Perry was 
trotting along behind the offensive 
line, cutting upfield into the end 
zone and reaching for a pass from 
Jim McMahon. 

It was Perry’s first touchdown 
reception. In fact, Perry insists, it 
was the first pass of any kind he has 
ever caught in a football game. 

Of such stuff are dreams made 
and legends embellished. 


body else could just relax and play 
their game. He put all the heat on 
himself. And it was OK because he 
played great. 

“Jim’s a lot like that. Even when 
we're not playing great on defense, 
the guys all know we've got a 
chance because he can pull it out 
for us.” 

Ryan had a backstage influence 
on Namath’s guarantee. He said he 
had suggested to Namath that he 
tell reporters something else outra- 
geous, that the AFL had at least 10 
passers better than his opponent, 
Earl Morall of the Colts. 

“We wanted to make him throw 
it a lot,” Ryan said. “Then Joe went 
on and told everything else, too.” 


to say anything about the officiat- 
ing. 
“If I make a good rule about 
myself every season, I'll be in good 
shape. I got myself excited in a 
couple of games about nothing. Be- 
cause they’re not going to change 
and all you do is lose your concen- 
tration. Besides, I’ve got a few as- 
sistants who'll give ’em hell any- 


—Kevin Lamb 
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Perry was his usual low-key, un- 
affected self when a media mob 
anxious to chronicle his latest im- 
probable feat showed up at his 
locker. He said his teammates 
teased him because he didn’t spike 
the ball—an action that might have 
created a home for a family of go- 
phers in the end zone if he had. 

When asked to compare this 
touchdown with the one he scored 
against the Packers at Soldier Field, 
Perry said, “It was a new situa- 
tion.” 

You mean running with the ball is 
becoming old hat? 

“No, it’s beautiful, too. This is 
just something new. It’s all fun to 
me. I love it.” 

—Ron Rapoport 


Ditka 

displays humility 
following 
Cowboys’ futility 


Coach Mike Ditka refused to gloat 
after the Bears’ 44-0 dismantling of 
Dallas. Instead, he chose to be hum- 
ble. And he made the choice work. 

“IT owe my career and everything 
I have, through its evolution, to 
football,” he said. “But the biggest 
part of it happened in Dallas.” 

Dallas is where Ditka assisted 
Cowboys coach Tom Landry for 
nine years before succeeding fired 
Bears coach Neill Armstrong in 
1982. “Dallas is where I matured 
enough to understand right from 
wrong and some other things,” 
Ditka said. 

And somehow Ditka managed to 
prevent his fierce desire to beat 
Dallas from distracting his players. 

“We knew he wanted to win,” 
middle linebacker Mike Singletary 
said. “But I'll tell you what: This 
week he was probably calmer and 
looser than I’ve ever seen him in 
my life. It was unbelievable. I think 
it helped a lot. I think it was really 
great to see him calm down.” 

—Brian Hewitt 
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Bears go head to head against the Falcons. (Sun-Times photo by John H. White) 


runner.” 

27—McMahon passes without pain 
for the first time in three weeks. Wil- 
son is named NFC defensive player of 
the month. 

30—‘This is a bunch of looney 
tunes,” receiver Ken Margerum says. 
“Tt’s a bunch of selfish players who all 
got together and decided to be selfish 
for the team first.” 

Says McCaskey: “Football ought to 
be a place where eccentricity can 
flourish. Like Max McGee once said, 
‘When it’s third and 14, you can take 
the milk drinkers and [ll take the 
whisky drinkers all the time.’” 


December 


2—Trying to become the first unde- 
feated team since the 1972 Dolphins, 
the Bears fall, 38-24, at the Orange 
Bowl. The Dolphins score one more 
point in the first half than the Bears 
defense allowed in the last seven 
games. 


“Nobody's invincible. Nobody’s 
perfect. We’re going to bounce back. It 
will be good for us,” Ditka says. 

With 44 seconds to spare, Payton 
breaks the 100-yard barrier to shatter 
Simpson’s record in front of Simpson 
and the largest TV audience in the 
history of Monday Night Football. 

Fuller starts, but McMahon—not 
McMagic—steps in when Fuller 
sprains his ankle with 12:24 left to 
play. 
3—The national media deluge is over. 
“The bubble burst,” Ditka said. “This 
is what it should be.” 
5—The Art Institute’s bronze lions 
don Bears helmets. Within one week, 
vandals attempt twice to steal the hel- 
mets and succeed once. 

Ditka says an indoor practice facili- 
ty is the Bears’ No. 1 priority. During 
inclement weather, the Bears are prac- 
ticing indoors at Morton East High 
School, an hour from Lake Forest. 
7—Question: Are all the endorsements 
and appearances distracting the 
Bears? 
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Perry is on a Bob Hope show and 
McDonald’s commercials. The offen- 
sive linemen pose in a poster for 
Chevy dealers called “The Black and 
Blues Brothers.” Fencik is a Sun- 
Times columnist. 
8—The Bears are booed for the sec- 
ond time in the 1985 season while 
struggling past Indianapolis, 17-10, in 
a yawn of a game at Soldier Field. “I 
would have been booing, too,” center 
Jay Hilgenberg says. 

Punter Maury Buford, who was ac- 
quired in the preseason from the San 
Diego Chargers, gets a game ball be- 
cause of two punts to the Colts’ four 
that helped set up Bear touchdowns. 

McMahon is back, Payton gets 111 
yards, and Perry gets into a scuffle 
with left tackle Chris Hinton. 

“It’s hard to keep playing these 
games like there’s a lot riding on 
them,” Hampton says. 
10—Ryan can’t wait for Pro Bowl vo- 
ting to be over with. “Then we'll go 
back to playing disciplined defense in- 
stead of everybody trying to be a 


Bears tough, rough, ’n’ real 


The problem with the way the 
Bears are ravaging the NFL is that 
they don’t clean up after them- 
selves. Some people don't like that. 

Others see it differently. To them, 
it’s refreshing to see the Bears eat 
another team whole, spit out shoe- 
laces and facemasks, lean back 
with bloodstains on their chins, and 
belch contentedly. 

They're enjoying themselves. 
More than that, they're being them- 
selves. 

That is a radical concept in the 
NFL. Conventional coaching wis- 
dom is to hammer the square pegs 
with rules and grass drills until they 
fit in the round holes. 

“The NFL markets teams, not in- 
dividuals,” Gary Fencik says. It’s as 
if there has to be a choice. 

Not so, say the Bears. Nobody 
preaches team unity more than 
coach Mike Ditka, but he doesn’t 
confuse all for one and one for all 
with all as one. “I don’t want a 
bunch of clones,” he says. 

“When I first came here, we had 
all the prototypes,” Dan Hampton 
says. “We always had a real re- 
spectable quarterback. He had a 
family. He was religious. Maybe 
he'd have a beer on Friday night, 
but that was all. 

“The offensive linemen, too. 
They were very quiet. They kept 
their lockers very neat. Now it’s a 
complete reversal.” 

Now the regular quarterback 
wears his hair like Sid Vicious and 
spits tobacco juice on the white 
shoes of stereotyped sensibilities. 
Now the offensive linemen swear at 
each other about screwing up when 
they hunker down for another extra 
point. Now the players don’t pin 
opponents’ quotes on their bulletin 
board; they manufacture them for 
other teams. 

The Bears are a team with a 300- 
pound fullback, a Hall-of-Fame 
halfback who's a hotfoot waiting to 
happen, and defensive players who 
bark at opponents and body slam 
their teammates. They're Animal 
House with a mission. 

Why does Bears management tol- 
erate this sort of exuberance? Mike 
McCaskey, the team’s president 
and ringmaster, doesn’t seem to be 


the sort who would moon the 
NFL’s lockstep march to corporate 
respectability. He is Ivy League in 
both dress and manner, a varsity 
sweater overseeing black leather 


jackets. 


He is also Halas's 
grandson. 

“George Halas wasn’t exactly 
docile,” Steve McMichael points 
out. 

“There's a delight in it more than 
a tolerance,” McCaskey says of the 
Bears’ crass menagerie. The cur- 
rent team reminds him of the Bears 
characters of his youth, the ones 
who prompted Halas to hire a de- 
tective called Silver Bullets to keep 
them out of trouble. 

“I think it’s a mark of how good 
our coaching staff is that they’ve 
been able to pull all this together,” 
McCaskey says. “At times, I think 
our assistant coaches ought to be 
able to apply for additional training 
in psychotherapy.” 

Ditka’s respect for peculiarity 
goes back to his playing days. He 
gave Halas the same headaches Jim 
McMahon gives him. He was the 
one who said the old man tossed 
nickels around as though they were 
manhole covers. 

“T played hard,” Ditka says. 
“Nobody ever said I never played 
hard. I was outspoken and I was an 
individual. We had a lot of them on 
that team. 

“A lot of things happened be- 
tween the players and Mr. Halas. 
But even though a couple of us gave 
him a harder time, I don’t think the 
respect was ever gone. Any rela- 
tionship needs mutual respect, 
whether it’s a partnership in busi- 
ness or a marriage or a player and 
coach. 

“We have a lot of guys today who 
fit that mold. And they all go out on 
the field and bust their butts. 

“I think what it is, is, ‘Hey, if ’'m 
giving my best, and if | disagree 
with something you're saying, I'm 
going to say so.’ I don’t mind dis- 
agreements. I can live with that. As 
long as everybody wants the same 
thing—to make the Bears a better 
team.” 


George 


—Kevin Lamb 
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Ditka gets play clarification against the 
Jets, (Sun-Times photo by Phil 
Velasquez) 


hero,” he says. 

11—Gault, Michael Richardson, Wil- 
son, Dent, Payton, Fencik, McMahon, 
Singletary, Fuller, Perry, and assorted 
other Bears come out with a funky 
record and video called “Super Bowl 
Shuffle.” 

15—Bears impress on the road by 
beating the Jets, 19-6. The score was 
13-6 before Butler’s third and fourth 
field goals in the last four minutes. 
Butler has 28 field goals for the sea- 
son—a Bears’ record. 

Dent gets two sacks and two forced 
fumbles. The Fridge rumbles seven 
yards with a fumble recovery. 

Payton’s record string of nine con- 
secutive 100-yard games ends as he 
rushes 28 times for 53 yards. 
18—Eight Bears will play in the Pro 
Bowl—Payton, Hilgenberg, Dent, Jim- 
bo Covert, and Singletary will start; 
Duerson, Wilson, and Hampton will 
come off the bench. 
22—‘We couldn't have beaten a play- 
off team today,” Ditka says after the 
Bears shake off host Detroit, 37-17, in 
the regular-season finale. “We'd have 
been eliminated. We played very poor- 
ly. Terrible.” 

Perry shakes Detroit by waddling 59 
yards with a fumble recovery. Dent 
has two sacks and two forced fumbles. 

Ditka lightens up some the next day, 
apparently with his mission accom- 
plished. Witness Suhey: “A lot of guys 
are scared to death we're going to lose 
[in the playoffs] and that’s a good 
sign.” 

—Dan Pompei 
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The Refrigerator puts Colts qua 
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rterback Mike Pagel in the deep freeze. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 


1985 Chicago Bears 
Regular Season Results 


Won 15, Lost 1 


GAME 1: Sunday, September 8 
Chicago 38, Tampa Bay 28 
GAME 2: Sunday, September 15 
Chicago 20, New England 7 
GAME 3: Thursday, September 19 
Chicago 33, Minnesota 24 

GAME 4: Sunday, September 29 
Chicago 45, Washington 10 
GAME 5: Sunday, October 6 
Chicago 27, Tampa Bay 19 
GAME 6: Sunday, October 13 
Chicago 26, San Francisco 10 
GAME 7: Monday, October 21 
Chicago 23, Green Bay 7 

GAME 8: Sunday, October 27 
Chicago 27, Minnesota 9 


GAME 9: Sunday, November 3 
Chicago 16, Green Bay 10 

GAME 10: Sunday, November 10 
Chicago 24, Detroit 3 

GAME 11: Sunday, November 17 
Chicago 44, Dallas 0 

GAME 12: Sunday, November 24 
Chicago 36, Atlanta 0 

GAME 13: Monday, December 2 
Miami 38, Chicago 24 

GAME 14: Sunday, December 8 
Chicago 17, Indianapolis 10 
GAME 15: Saturday, December 14 
Chicago 19, New York 6 

GAME 16: Sunday, December 22 
Chicago 37, Detroit 17 





Fun with 
the Fridge and 
Bob Hope 


William “The Refrigerator” Perry 
traded quips with Bob Hope on 
Hope’s 1985 Christmas special: 


Hope: “They say you can bench 
press 465 pounds. Is that true?” 
Perry: “Yes. I get a lot of practice 
just by lifting myself out of bed in 
the morning.” 


Perry: “I think people are making 
me out to be a lot bigger than I am. 
You know what that’s like, don’t 
you?” 

Hope: “Careful, Fridge.” 


Hope: “Hey, kid, you have a show- 
business smile there.” 

Perry: “And you have a nose for 
football.” 
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Bears’ success a tale of true grid 


They’re not America’s Team. They 
don’t even want that nickname. No, 
the Bears are America’s Dream. 

They have touched a chord in a 
country that elected Ronald Reagan 
president because it couldn’t have 
John Wayne. 

In a country where the Marines are 
back in style, the Bears are storming 
enemy backfields and planting quar- 
terbacks like flags at Iwo Jima. 

In a country that yearns for old- 
fashioned pride of craftsmanship, the 
Bears did not fall apart when their 
warranty expired with a playoff berth 
before Thanksgiving. 

In a country that clamors for bal- 
anced budgets, the Bears are sucking 
in their guts and puffing out their 
chests. They speak earnestly of hard 
work and teamwork, stout hearts and 
strong wills. They've shown how a 
firm grip on their bootstraps can help 
a team go 15-1 two years after it start- 
ed a season at 3-7. Only in America. 

“I think people around the country 


are starting to appreciate the Bears,” 
coach Mike Ditka said. “I don’t think 
we play the same brand of football as 
everybody, but I think we play a good 
brand of football. It’s kind of a fun 
brand. It’s old-fashioned. It’s hard- 
nosed. It’s rock ‘em, sock ’em.” 

The Bears are that rare team that is 
turning America’s passions instead of 
just its television dials and _ ticket 
stubs. They’re not at the level of the 
1980 Olympic hockey team, but that 
was a short-lived ensemble that had 
the advantage of America’s name. 
They’re not the 1984 Cubs, either. That 
was a team that had its national fol- 
lowing in place, dormant until a big 
season brought it out of the closet. 

The Bears are a team that has made 
football worth watching again for mil- 
lions who could take it or leave it. A 
team that set the Monday night ratings 
record when it played Miami. A team 
people pull for when it’s not playing 
their favorites. 

There probably has been nothing 


Steve McMichael refuses to be left out on Richard Dent's sack of Jets quarterback Ken 


O'Brien. (Sun-Times photo by Barry Jarvinen) 
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Quarterback Jim McMahon returns to 
action in Miami loss. (Sun-Times photo 
by Robert A. Reeder) 
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The Story of the 1985 Chicago Bears 


Tron Mike burns from within as Miami 
spoils the Bears’ quest for a perfect 
season. (Sun-Times photo by Robert A. 


Reeder) 


. Whites 





comparable since the 1969 Mets, a 
phenomenon that went unappreciated 
in Chicago. But unlike the Mets, the 
Bears are playing in the heartland at a 
time when the country is rejecting the 
snootiness of the coasts. 

Their mid-American, working-class 
ethic is one of the ingredients of the 
Bears’ appeal. They have reassured us 
that complex times haven't _ pre- 
empted simple values. 

Another ingredient is pure fun, that 
forgotten virtue NBC has ridden to the 
top of the Nielsen ratings. From trick 
plays to one-liners to wallowing 
shamelessly in their success, the Bears 
have had fun winning and been fun to 
watch. 

The third ingredient is that they’ve 
been underdogs. That’s a tough label 
to carry through 15 victories, but Ditka 
clung to it like a football at the goal 
line. 

Those three ingredients add up to 
make the Bears distinctive in an era 
when sports teams run together like 
dollar bills. 

People don’t just appreciate them. 
They identify with them. 

The Bears even have two symbols: 
Ditka, the coach who two years ago 
vowed to create a streamlined look, 
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The Refrigerator puts the clamps on Colts runner George Wonsley. (Sun-Times photo 
by Tom Cruze) 


and William Perry, the rookie defen- 
sive tackle whom Ditka has flaunted 
as a 308-pound fullback. 

“Every underdog in society relates 
to Perry,” Ditka says. So does every- 
one who likes a good laugh, and every- 
one who appreciates the hard work of 
dieting or breaking any habit. Perry is 
the man who keeps the Bears cuddly 
as well as grizzly. He is Baby Huey 
come to life—a cross between a car- 
toon character and a team mascot, 
amusement and inspiration. 

He is not the Bears’ only underdog. 

There is Jim McMahon, who came 
into the league with a bad eye, a bad 
knee, and bad height, the quarterback 
who keeps rising from his sickbed to 
pull magic plays out of his helmet. 

There is Mike Singletary, also too 
short and bespectacled. He has made 
a crusade of scoffing at naysayers. 
“People are always trying to dictate 
what you can do simply because of 
what has been done,” says Singletary, 
who recalls the days when it was a 
compliment to call someone 
“square.” 

Defensive tackle Steve McMichael 
was too short. Defensive lineman Dan 
Hampton has had too many knee oper- 
ations. Cornerback Leslie Frazier was 





The defense gives Payton and McMahon a breather. (Sun-Times photo by John H. 


White) 


A rainy night in Georgia 


The Bears went to Georgia to find a 
warm-weather practice area where 
they could prepare for their playoff 
game with the Giants. What they 


found was a soggy field, chilly tem- 
peratures, and a steady rain. 

The upper 40-degree tempera- 
tures produced a cold, wet day at 
the Atlanta Falcons’ training com- 


plex. 

“The way it is today, it’s no 
help,” quarterback Jim McMahon 
said. “It’s raining like crazy. It’s not 
really warm either.” 

But Walter Payton said the 
weather “wasn’t that bad. At least 
it’s not that white stuff.” 

—Toni Ginnetti 
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too slow. They play on a defense that’s 
too tough. 

There’s even inspiration for the 
white-wine-and-jogging-suit set. Safety 
Gary Fencik has overcome the obsta- 
cle of an Ivy League education. 

Then there is Ditka. Ditka is the 
grandson of Ukrainian immigrants and 
the son of a steelworker who has the 
only job he wants. He was hired to 
coach the Bears at about the same 
time his college buddy, Foge Fazio, 
was hired to coach Pitt, their alma 
mater. When Fazio called to congratu- 
late him, Ditka said, “Only in Amer- 


Coaches are too perfect, aside from 
their obvious coaching flaws. Tom 
Landry is the Ward Cleaver none of us 
can be. Ditka? Here is a man who 
surely yells at his kids. 

His temper was expected to lead his 
career to spontaneous combustion, 
not Coach of the Year. This was sup- 
posed to be a man who thought with 
his fists. He still doesn’t fit the tight- 
lipped, blow-dry look of a coach, 
cracking jokes after a game with his 
hair sticking up like a cat slept in it. 

He has normal American vices. The 
divorced guy from the working-class 
neighborhood who picks too many 
fights, smokes too many cigars, and 
takes too many drinks can look at 
Ditka and say there’s hope for himself. 

Even his drunken-driving charge 
would have fit, until recently, within 
the socially acceptable bounds of 
good ol’ boys who work and play hard. 
It shouldn’t be acceptable. Ditka ac- 
knowledges that. He says he hasn't 
had a drink since that San Francisco 
trip in October. 

But athletes once were expected to 
trash themselves with celebratory 
beverages after big wins. For many, 
Ditka’s arrest recalled what they per- 
ceived as simpler times, when the hor- 
ror of drinking and driving was not a 
televised nightmare. 

Five days after his arrest, Ditka was 
given a “Get out of Jail free” card for 
his birthday. He laughed. He always 
has been comfortable with self-depre- 
cating humor. One week after he 
broke his hand punching a cabinet in 
the locker room, he told the players to 
“Win one for Lefty.” 

He has put Perry and sprinter Willie 
Gault in the backfield, countless men 
in motion, and fun into the game. 
Where past undefeated teams have 
buckled under pressure, Ditka kept 
the Bears loose through 13 straight 
victories. 


The Story of the 1985 Chicago Bears 


He blends strong authority with a 
soft heart. Ditka makes mistakes, and 
he admits them. Ward Cleaver has long 
since given way to Sherman Potter, 
Lou Grant, and Frank Furillo as role 
models. 

Ditka welcomed the players’ public- 
ity. Many coaches would not. Too dis- 
tracting, they would say. “They have a 
right to bask in the sun,” Ditka said. 

His only hangups are the pelts on 
the wall. The Bears have counted 
those victories with a pride consid- 
ered unseemly in the coaching frater- 


nity. 





4 


Fans consider it normal. You could 
almost hear them cheering Ditka on 
when the Packers complained about 
his passes late in a victory. “If they 
don’t like it, let them do something 
about it in two weeks,” he said. 

The Bears have been leading with 
their chins all season. In the ’40s, the 
Bears and the country both swaggered 
that way. In the ’80s, they have tried in 
tandem to recapture that lost pride. 

In the comeback bid for old- 
fashioned values, Ditka is their most 
visible and articulate spokesman— 
Reagan included. He actually says 
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Ditka exchanges handshakes with former boss Tom Landry, Dallas Cowboys coach. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 


things like, “The harder you work, the 
more you get out of life.” Sure, it’s 
trite, but players love that kind of talk. 
So do people who have to work for a 
living. 

Like the country, the Bears have 
spiced their spirit with technology. 
The “46” defense is the most signifi- 
cant football innovation of the ’80s. 
On offense, the Bears’ trick plays have 
been called the most imaginative in 
the league. 

But they’re not fancy. The offense 
prefers to ram it down everyone’s 
throats. The defense comes in waves. 
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photo by Barry Jarvinen) 


Let those coastal teams use prissy 
zone defenses and pass 50 times a 
game. 

The Bears don’t even spike the ball 
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Gary “Hit Man” Fencik puts the hurt on Lions fullback James Jones. (Sun-Times 


very often. They have a halfback who 
holds the record for rushing yards and 
could fill a highlight film with his 
blocking. Where the 49ers have their 


‘Maytag’ Buford is happy 
to be a Bear 


First, we had “Refrigerator.” Now 
the Bears have a “Maytag.” 
Actually, punter Maury Buford 
picked up the “Maytag” nickname 
in San Diego when he punted for 
the Chargers from 1982 through 
1984. A sportswriter decided 
punting for the Chargers, with their 
high-powered offense, was like the 
Maytag repairman in the ad slo- 
gan—"the loneliest man in town.” 





“Tt was all right,” Buford said of 
the nickname. “My first two years 
with the Chargers, I punted fewer 
times than any other regular punter 
in the league.” 

Nevertheless, Buford was ecstat- 
ic about the deal that brought him 
to the Bears. “It was a godsend for 
me to come here,” he said. “This 
team’s going places.” 

—Brian Hewitt 





coach pitching Volvos on TV, the Bears 
have their linemen plugging Chevys. 

As Ditka says of old-fashioned foot- 
ball, “It doesn’t have to be pretty.” 

“We just want to be known as clean 
guys that will knock your block off,” 
Singletary says. 

It’s “in” to be tough, to stand up for 
yourself. Remember the last national 
hero before Perry? It was Bernard 
Goetz, the neo-western gunslinger. 

“We're too rough and tough to be 
America’s Team,’ Otis Wilson said 
after the Bears trounced Dallas. “But 
hey, America’s pretty tough, too. You 
see President Reagan over there talk- 
ing on the arms race, and he’s got to 
be tough. 

“And if his plan doesn’t work, send 
us over there. We'll take care of 
things.” 

—Kevin Lamb 
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Ditka and McMahon review offensive 
game plan. (Sun-Times photo by Phil 
Velasquez) 





BearsQ&A 


Q: When is Buddy Ryan going to 
apologize to Wiliam Perry about his 
preseason comments? 

A: Perry doesn’t feel he’s owed an 
apology. Ryan called Perry a wasted 
draft choice during Perry’s first 
week of training camp, but Perry 
said it was the defensive 
coordinator’s right to say that. 

“I came in late,” Perry said. “I 
didn’t know the defense. He said it 
to get me motivated. But that’s all 
in the past. I'm playing now and 
having a good time. 

“Buddy’s a great guy. I can’t say 


too much about how he is. He criti- 
cizes you, but he compliments you 
when you do things right. He told 
me in a meeting today, ‘Great tack- 
le. Great tackle.” 


Q: Why do Ditka and Ryan have 
such different opinions on Perry? 
A: They don’t, really. Ditka sees 
Perry as a half-full glass, Ryan sees 
him as a half-empty one. Ditka mo- 
tivates with the carrot, Ryan with 
the stick. Both say Perry has a lot of 
promise and needs to improve. 
—Kevin Lamb 





Ditk afinds a way to hold back the 
Fridge. (Sun-Times photo by Barry 


Jarvinen) 


Bears Notes 


There were some noisemakers on 
New Year’s eve even in Suwanee. 

Bears linebacker Otis Wilson had 
to be shaken out of bed past noon 
on January 1 because he was late 
for a press conference. He had been 
awake earlier in the morning for 
meetings. 

Where did he go last night? Put it 
this way: “They don’t serve Dom 
Perignon at the Waffle House,” he 
said. 
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Payton heads around end against the Giants. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 


Bears fans set for Giant step 


This is it, Chicago. Playoff time. The 
second season. Time for all of us, 
players and fans alike, to think sav- 
age thoughts. No prisoners. No ex- 
cuses. Crushing victory should be 
our sole concern. 

The New York Giants must be 
mauled, just as the Los Angeles 
Rams and New England Patriots 
must be similarly vanquished. 

This is our task, Chicago. This is 
our pledge. 


Of course, you can’t talk football 
without talking about Synodinos 
Dimetrios Georgos, better known 
as Jimmy the Greek. 

Georgos, who claims that the late 
George “Papa Bear” Halas fronted 


him $200 to start a reliable betting 
line on football games, has sworn 
off his trade as a professional gam- 
bler, but still likes handicapping. 

And what does the Greek say? He 
makes the Bears an 11-to-5 favorite 
over the Giants. Chicagoans make 
their Boys in Black-and-Blue a mi- 
nus-9-point favorite, but those Big 
Apple Rollers cut that to only mi- 
nus-7' points. 

And just for the mathematical joy 
of it all, Jimmy says the Bears are 8- 
to-5 favorites to win the Super 
Bowl, regardless of who they play. 

Just for your information, that is. 


Pete Morales was a little nervous 
about his special sandwich, “The 
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Shaun Gayle cruises through the end 
zone with a shanked punt from Giants’ 


Sean Landeta. (Sun-Times photo by Phil 


Velasquez) 


Perry Fridge.” 

“You don’t think his lawyers will 
come after me or anything?” asked 
the owner of Pete’s Meat Market on 
North Clark. 

The 13%-inch-long roll is stuffed 
with salami, ham, cheese, lettuce, 
and tomatoes, and is topped with a 
touch of Italian oil. 

“It feeds three—or one Fridge,” 
he said with a chuckle. “Not bad 
for four bucks.” 

Morales, always on the lookout 
for a trend, was considering naming 
a submarine sandwich in honor of 
Walter Payton. 

“All I could think of was some- 
thing solid, like Walter’s neck,” he 
said. “But a Payton neck sandwich 
doesn’t sound too good, does it?” 

—Ernest Tucker 
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Singletary surveys the defensive damage. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 
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Second Round, Sunday, January 5 


Chicago 21, New York Giants 0 


The Bears disposed of the New York 
Giants like a snowplow flattening a 
drift. They had to back up and bang 
them a few times before the Giants 
collapsed, but by the end, there was no 
doubt who was in control. 

The Bears’ 21-0 victory was that 
close only because the NFL doesn’t 
provide for negative scores. The Gi- 
ants couldn’t get a first down on nine 
of their first 11 drives before the 
meaningless last 12 minutes. 

By then, Jim McMahon was cele- 
brating his own first playoff victory by 
putting on a black Blues Brothers hat 
over his sweatband. He already had 
thrown two touchdown passes into 
the 14-mph wind. He had blocked 
Lawrence Taylor, completing a splen- 


Giant Killers! 


did day for the quarterback who 
would be guard. Now he was ready to 
step out and shuffle down the Super 
Bowl road. 

For an idea of how the Bears’ de- 
fense dwarfed the Giants, consider 
what Richard Dent did. The right de- 
fensive end had 3% of the Bears’ six 
sacks, forced a fumble, knocked down 
a pass, and made three tackles in the 
backfield. 

That was just one player. Dent’s 38 
yards on sacks were six more than the 
Giants’ whole running game in the 
other direction. 

“The main thing we wanted to do 
was stop [halfback Joe] Morris,” Dent 
said. “That’s their bread and butter. 
We figured if we could stop [him], we 
knew we could get to the quarter- 
back.” 


They did it the way they had all 
season. They made it look like con- 
necting the dots. Morris gained 19 
yards on his first two carries, but he 
finished the half with eight more runs 
for 11 yards. 

By slamming the door on the run, 
the Bears opened the gates to the 
quarterback. 

They confused the Giants with a 
variation of their “46” defense that 
looked like a 3-4. But this was not a 
shell game. “Old-fashioned football,” 
coach Mike Ditka called it, the way 
they played it before helmets were 
made of plastic. 

“T think the key is still whose line is 
dominating,” safety Gary Fencik said. 
On both sides of the ball, it was the 
Bears. 

But all they had to show for the first 
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Chicago fans try to draw skin from Dan “Danimal” Hampton. (Sun-Times photo by 


Barry Jarvinen) 


Bests & Worsts (Bears & Giants) 


Worst argument: The .Bears’ 
stance that defensive end Richard 
Dent doesn’t deserve an extension 
before his contract runs out in 1986. 
Best negotiating: Dent's 6 tack- 
les, 3% sacks for 38 yards lost, one 
forced fumble, and one fumble re- 
covered, 

Best reason Bears won: Dennis 
McKinnon caught two touchdown 
passes. In games McKinnon has 
caught a TD pass, the Bears are 
14-0. 

Worst play selection: Giants pass- 
ing three straight times on the goal 
line in the second quarter before 
Eric Schubert missed a 19-yard 
field goal. 

Worst chance of retaining job: 
Schubert. 

Best new fight song: “Color of 
Success” by Morris Day. Walter 


Payton and Calvin Thomas blasted 
it in the locker room. 

Worst imitation: Otis Wilson’s 
locker room impersonation of 
Dent’s lines from “The Super Bowl 
Shuffle”—“The sack man’s 
comin’, I’m your man Dent. If the 
quarterback’s slow, he’s gonna get 
bent.” 

Best fans: Those in the north end 
zone who joined the junkyard dogs’ 
barks. 

Worst fan: The one who shot a 
roman candle after McKinnon’s 
second touchdown. A fireball fell 
harmlessly on the edge of the field. 
Best wind: The one that took Giant 
punter Sean Landeta’s drop away 
from his foot, on the turf, and to- 
ward Shaun Gayle, who scored ona 
five-yard punt return. 

Worst wind: The one that turned 
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half was a gift touchdown and a goal- 
line stand. “When it’s 7-0, you're 
shaking in your shoes,” Walter Payton 
said. “One play, one mistake, and it’s 
tied.” 

The Giants’ third-quarter wind ad- 
vantage made that 7-0 lead teeter all 
the more. But McMahon's two touch- 
down passes to Dennis McKinnon 
made it 21-0, and the Bears’ hot de- 
fense blew the minus-14 wind chill 
back in the Giants’ faces. 

The third quarter began with the 
Giants’ backs to the wind and ended 
with their backs to wall. 

“We knew we had to take control 
then,” defensive lineman Dan Hamp- 
ton said. “We knew they were going to 
pass. They had the wind. It was their 
last shot.” 

The Giants had the ball four times in 
the third quarter. They had it for 3:42. 
They had 11 plays and lost 11 yards. 

“IT think they were feeling frustra- 
tion as the game wore on,” middle 
linebacker Mike Singletary _ said. 
“After a while, if you can’t get any- 
thing going, you start to wonder, what 
can we do?” 

Taylor, the anti-ballistic linebacker, 
led the Giants in frustration the way 
he leads in nearly everything else. He 
called fullback Matt Suhey a baby for 


Bears kicker Kevin Butler’s 49-yard 


field goal attempt into an end zone 
rabbit. 
Best reason players shouldn’t 
vote for the Pro Bowl: Upon be- 
ing introduced, Bears linebacker 
Otis Wilson apologized to New Or- 
leans center Joel Hilgenberg (Bears 
center Jay's brother) because 
Hilgenberg didn’t make the Pro 
Bowl. “We all voted for you,” Wil- 
son said. 
Best reason to try hard: Each 
player was paid $10,000 for the 
game against the Giants. For play- 
ing in the NFC championship game, 
Bears will receive $18,000 each. Su- 
per Bowl winners get $36,000 each. 
Worst seat in the house: The one 
belonging to a CBS cameraman on 
top of the east roof. 

—Dan Pompei 
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blocking him low and looked as 
though he wanted to take on the 
whole Bears bench at one point. “He 
wanted to fight with everybody,” tight 
end Emery Moorehead said. 

The Bears’ offense was less spec- 
tacular, but amply efficient. No turn- 
overs. No sacks for the league’s No. 1 
team in sacks. Payton ran 27 times for 
93 yards against the runners-up to the 
Bears in rushing defense. 

But the Giants’ offense didn’t do 
much until midway in the third quar- 
ter. The Bears scored before they 
made a first down. 

Sean Landeta’s punt trickled off the 
side of his foot. Shaun Gayle grabbed 
it on the Giants’ five-yard line and 
made what must be the shortest punt- 
return touchdown in NFL history. 

The Bears were trying to block the 
punt, with Gayle and Dennis Gentry 
wide on the left side. Gayle got 
blocked. “I think I could have blocked 
it,” said Gentry, who saw the wind 
nudge the ball to the side of Landeta’s 
foot. 

“I don’t know what you'd call it,” 
Gayle said. “A foul tip?” 

Aside from that play, the Bears 
spent the first half wasting field posi- 
tion and missing field goals. 

They blew two opportunities from 
beyond their 40 after Wilber Marshall 
forced a fumble and Singletary recov- 
ered it on the opening drive. The next 
three times they drove downfield, 
Kevin Butler missed field goal tries 
from 26, 49, and 38 yards. He had made 
15 straight from inside 50 yards. 

McMahon finally found the end zone 
with 8:48 left in the third quarter, al- 
though he barely found his receiver. It 
was third and eight from the 23. Three 
receivers converged near the right 
corner of the end zone. When the ball 
got near McKinnon, cornerback Elvis 
Patterson was in the way. 

“IT just reached under his arms,” 
McKinnon said. 

“The ball was there, and all of a 
sudden it was gone,” Patterson said. 

Late in the third quarter, McMahon 
and McKinnon were back in synch. 
McMahon called an audible, a slant-in. 
The 20-yard TD made it 21-0. 

Not that the Bears needed it. They 
had established late in the first half the 
Giants weren't going to score. 

The Giants reached the Bears two 
with 31 seconds left but no timeouts. 
They had to pass three times. All three 
were incomplete. Then Eric Schu- 
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Singletary jockeys for defensive position. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 


bert’s 19-yard field goal attempt hit 
the left upright. 

The Bears’ defensive linemen had 
felt confident going into the game. 
They talked privately about the Giants 
blockers’ slow feet. Against the Bears, 
that weakness was a red carpet to 
quarterback Phil Simms. 

He completed 14 of 35. Before the 
last two drives, the Giants gained 67 


yards with three first downs. They 
were 0 for 12 on third downs. 

Singletary gave the Bears’ defense 
an 8'%, his highest grade for the sea- 
son. What’s a 10? 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I'll know 
when I see it. I've got a feeling I'll find 
out before the year’s out.” 

—Kevin Lamb 


Bears’ ethnic image classy 


“There are teams that are fair- 
haired and there are teams that 
aren't,” said Bears coach Mike 
Ditka. 


“There are teams named Smith 
and teams named Grabowski. 

“The Rams are a Smith. We're a 
Grabowski.” 
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Bears fans voice approval against the Rams. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 


Conference Championship, Sunday, January 12 


Next stop—New Orleans 


Chicago 24, Los Angeles Rams 0 


Goodbye to almost. 

Goodbye to not quite. 

Goodbye to coming up short. 

Goodbye to excuses and explana- 
tions and what-ifs and might-have- 
beens. 

Goodbye to second place and sec- 
ond guesses and second thoughts and 
Second City. 

Goodbye to next year. 

Hello, New Orleans. 

The Bears made good on what the 
Cubs couldn’t. And what the White 
Sox couldn’t. And what DePaul 
couldn't. 

The Bears made good the promises 
that a jittery city couldn't bring itself 
to believe until the final gun. 

The Bears made sure Walter Payton 
would not be Ernie Banks. 

The Bears made the Super Bowl. 

They made it easily. They made it 
without giving up a point or working 
up a nervous sweat as they scored 24 
of their own. 

They did it with sneers and swag- 


gers and fines and tongues sticking 
out of their mouths and fists raised in 
the air. 

They did it holding Eric Dickerson, 
the Rams’ star running back, to 46 
yards rushing. 

They did it by showing that Rams 
quarterback Dieter Brock could no 
more bring his team back from a defi- 
cit than Jeeter Lester could have. Or 
Lou Brock. 

They did it with a quarterback who 
ignored his coach's’ plays, made 
touchdown calls, stuck out his tongue 
at the television cameras, threw the 
ball at an opponent, and wrapped a 
written Bronx cheer to NFL commis- 
sioner Pete Rozelle around his head. 

They did it as the snow started to 
fall and the fans started to cheer and 
Dan Hampton sat on the 50-yard line 
waving his fists and kicking his feet in 
delight like a child when Wilber Mar- 
shall scored on a 52-yard fumble re- 
covery late in the game. 

They did it as automobile horns 
went off outside Soldier Field and 
cheers went up in hundreds of halls 
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and thousands of bars and hundreds 
of thousands of homes. 

“The people are really celebrating,” 
somebody told Bears defensive tackle 
Steve McMichael. 

“They should be,” McMichael said. 
“They've waited long enough.” 

If there was a symbol] of this game— 
other than that big 0 on the defensive 
side of the ledger—it was the word 
“Rozelle” scrawled on the sweatband 
Bears quarterback Jim McMahon wore 
underneath his helmet and in plain 
view of the TV cameras when he was 
on the sidelines. 

The news that this tribute to the 
commissioner was not exactly an af- 
fectionate one came soon enough. 

The NFL had complained several 
times during the season about the 
sponsors’ names on headbands worn 
by McMahon and Payton. Before this 
game, it sent the Bears a letter saying 
it was penalizing both players. 

McMahon’s reaction to the fine was 
to take a plain white headband and 
write Rozelle’s name on it with a black 
felt pen. “I thought maybe if I gave 
Pete a little publicity, he wouldn’t fine 
me again.” 

When Payton saw McMahon doctor- 
ing his headband, he asked the quar- 
terback to make him one, too. 

Rozelle wasn’t the only authority 
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sore back after being hit by Rams de- 
fensive end Doug Reed. 

“My wrist swelled up a little,” 
McMahon said. “I think I fell on it 
wrong. It'll be all right. At least, I hope 
it is.” 

McMahon wasn’t sure when the 
back injury took place, but he did take 
offense to what he thought were a 
number of late hits. Once, he became 
so angry when Reed fell on him after 
he had slid that he threw the ball at 
him. 

“He jumped on my back after the 
play,” McMahon said. “They put that 
rule in for your protection when you 
slide. That’s two weeks in a row now. I 
don’t know what’s going on.” 

But McMahon could afford to wait a 
while before dealing with his hurts 
and his complaints. There was a cele- 
bration to attend to. 

As the game was winding down, 
McMahon stood on the sideline whis- 
tling and windmilling his arms in jubi- 
lation. Later, when Payton walked past 
him into an interview tent, he pulled 





Rams coach John Robinson congratulates Mike Ditka after the NFC championship MeMahon leads cheers after touchdown 
game. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) run against Rams. (Sun-Times photo by 
Phil Velasquez) 
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figure McMahon took polite exception 
to. With all due respect to the plays 
Mike Ditka had in mind, McMahon 
once again found a different drummer 
to march to. 

The first time the Bears had the ball, 
McMahon scored on a 16-yard dash to 
the left corner of the end zone. The 
play was supposed to be a pass. 

In the third period, McMahon rolled 
to his left and hit Willie Gault with a 
22-yard scoring pass. The play was 
supposed to be a run. 

“T don’t even know what the play 
was,” McMahon said of his scoring 
run. “A pass, I guess. I just saw an 
alley up the middle and I took off. 
They called a draw on the pass to 
Willie. I didn’t agree with it. I didn’t 
think it would work well in that situa- 
tion.” 

And what was Ditka’s reaction? 

“Mike congratulated me on a good 
call after we made it,” McMahon said. 

He and his coach have no problems, 
then? 

“We get along great,’ McMahon 
said. “Just like my dad.” 

If there was one negative aspect to 
McMahon’s performance, it was that 
he came out of the game with two new 
injuries. He sprained his left wrist in 
the first quarter and later sustained a 
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his teammate’s bathrobe open and other visible signs that the commemo- 
asked, “Are you naked?” ration of a historic moment was in 


And finally, he was back in the lock- _ progress. 


- er room and though national television 
cameras were on hand, there were few 


The sweetest thing 


John Barone, beer in hand, ran up 
the steps of the stands behind the 
north end zone in the third quarter 
of the Bears-Rams game, slapping 
five to everybody in an aisle seat. 

At the top of the stairs, he kissed 
Andy Frain usher Steve Capers. 

Barone, a carpet installer, said he 
has been a Bears fan since he was 
eight years old, and promptly pro- 
duced his ticket stub from the 1963 
championship game. 

Said an embarrassed Capers, 
“Tt’s wild. I’ve never been kissed 
by a man at a Bears game.” 


Everyone had his own estimation of 
the moment of victory. In the third 
quarter, they were barking and then 
chanting, “Super Bowl! Super 
Bow!!” 

When the snow began to fall, 
people rose to their booted feet to 
cheer the omen from heaven or 
George Halas. 

Mark Wagner of Westmont lit his 
$2 Macando cigar with about six 
minutes left in the game. “I wanted 
to light it in the first quarter, but 
they wouldn’t let me,” he said, giv- 
ing his friends a big-shouldered 
shove. “This is the sweetest thing 
I’ve ever tasted.” 


John McCarthy sat in the same aisle 
seat close to the 50-yard line in 
Section 118 that he sits in every 
year. “I’m the old goat of the 
group,” said McCarthy, a 25-year 
season-ticket holder. 

“The ’63 championship game 
was the coldest I'd ever been to,” 
he said. “There were guys behind 
me from Indiana who were drinking 
chicken noodle soup with vodka.” 

Watching the Bears and Rams, 
McCarthy, a salesman of truck 
bodies, wore gloves, hat, a coat, and 


“Where’s the champagne?” some- 


body asked. 


a blanket on his lap. He explained 
that he warms himself via a curler 
case. He reached into his pocket 
and pulled out a small, rainbow- 
colored hair-curler case. McCarthy 
opened the snaps to reveal a pint of 
bourbon. 


Dick Butkus, who never played in 
the Super Bowl, waded through the 
crowded Bears locker room after 
the game and sought out linebacker 
Mike Singletary. Reaching over the 
heads of reporters, he offered con- 
gratulations and shook hands with 
Singletary. 

As Butkus turned to leave, a TV 
cameraman asked him to go on the 
air. Butkus quietly and politely de- 
clined, saying, “This is the players’ 
day.” 

And Chicago’s day. 

—Ernest Tucker 
& Don Hayner 


Bests & Worsts 
(Bears & Rams) 


Best example of Mike Ditka’s in- 
novative coaching: His use of 
Willie Gault on the kickoff coverage 
team. Gault stayed back like a kick- 
er in case Ron Brown broke free. 
Best example of Mike Ditka’s 
old-fashioned coaching: His 
payback play for center Jay 
Hilgenberg. A vicious hit by nose 
tackle Shawn Miller sent 
Hilgenberg flying backwards over a 
pile of players. On the next play, 
Ditka assigned Hilgenberg to 
“block” Miller. 

Worst start: On Los Angeles’ first 
play, Eric Dickerson was tackled by 
Gary Fencik at the line of scrim- 
mage. Two Dickerson runs later, 
the Rams punted and the Bears had 
the ball on their own 44. 
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“Yuck the champagne,” said the 
quarterback of the Super Bowl-bound 
Chicago Bears. “Let’s get some beer 
in here.” 

—Ron Rapoport 


Best start: On the Bears’ first play, 
McMahon completed a 20-yard pass 
to Emery Moorehead. Three plays 
later, McMahon ran 16 yards for a 
touchdown. 
Best Manute Bol imitation: 
Bears 6-7 defensive end Tyrone 
Keys leaping high in the air to swat 
away a Dieter Brock pass attempt. 
Worst Manute Bol imitation: 
Bears 6-1 safety Dave Duerson nev- 
er leaving his feet but blocking a 
Brock pass attempt with his helmet. 
Best attempt at free advertising: 
The Bears wearing shoe compan- 
ies’ stickers over taped shoes. 
Worst attempt at free advertis- 
ing: The pizza deliverer who tried 
to put the pizza box bearing his 
company’s name behind the podi- 
um at the postgame press confer- 
ence. 
Worst advertisement: “Who's got 
Steve and Gary?” tailing a plane. 
Best banner (tie): The one that 
read “Bear Down Chicago Bears” 
in seven languages, and the one that 
read, “Grabowskis of the Midway.” 
Best fan reaction: Cheering 
fourth-quarter snow. 
Worst prophecy: When informed 
the Rams defensive starters earn 
more than the Bears defensive 
starters, Rams linebacker Mel 
Owens told the Sun-Times, “Big 
money eats little money.” Owens 
ended up with three tackles, two 
assists, and a bruised sternum. 
Best answer to Los Angeles’ ce- 
lebrity following: Wilmette native 
Bill Murray was a postgame visitor 
to the Bears locker room. 
Best trend broken: Willie Gault 
caught his first touchdown pass 
since September 19 against Minne- 
sota. 
Worst trend kept intact: William 
Perry has not carried the ball as a 
rusher since November 17 against 
Dallas. 
Worst lube job: Both goalposts 
were greased with STP. 
Best quote: Steve McMichael’s 
“Seems like destiny, don’t it?” 
—Dan Pompei 
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This Bears fan takes a stand to get his 
point across. (Sun-Times photo by John 
H. White) 


Road to 1985 
Super Bowl 


First Round 
Saturday, December 28 





New England 26, New York Jets 14 


Sunday, December 29 
New York Giants 17, San Francisco 3 


Dan Hampton found plenty of reasons to celebrate during the Bears’ victory over the 
Rams. (Sun-Times photo by John H. White) 


Second Round 


Saturday, January 4 

Miami 24, Cleveland 21 

Los Angeles Rams 20, Dallas 0 
Sunday, January 5 

Chicago 21, New York Giants 0 
New England 27, Los Angeles 
Raiders 20 


Conference Championships 


Sunday, January 12 
Chicago 24, Los Angeles Rams 0 
New England 31, Miami 14 


SUPER BOWL XX 


Sunday, January 26, at 

New Orleans 

NFC Champion Chicago 46, 
AFC Champion New England 10 


Gault gains respect 


Willie Gault finally has what Aretha 
Franklin sought: R-E-S-P-E-C-T. 

It wasn’t Gault’s four pass recep- 
tions for 56 yards and a touchdown 
against the Rams that will silence 
his critics. It was the two catches he 
made in a crowd and the move he 
put on All Pro cornerback LeRoy 
Irvin for his 22-yard, third-quarter 
TD. 

“Somehow I got a bad rep about 
catching in a crowd,” he said after 
the Bears’ 24-0 victory over the 
Rams. “I don’t know how those 
things get started, but I don’t think 
it’s fair. 


“IT can catch the ball. I've done it 
all my life. All I need is the opportu- 
nity.” 

Gault said the touchdown pass 
from Jim McMahon was a perfect 
collaboration. 

“Jim called it himself,’ he said. 
“The coach had called a different 
play, but Jim felt the play he called 
could work. 

“IT don’t know what the coach 
called. Jim didn’t tell us in the hud- 
dle. It doesn’t matter, I guess, 
*cause Jim’s worked.” 

—Joe Goddard 
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Gault draws the praise of Payton. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 


Coach Mike Ditka and his Bears leave the field after shutting out the Rams. 
(Sun- Times photo by John H. White) 
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Walter Payton finally gets his day. (Sun-Times photo) 





Super TV rally at ‘Bears Plaza’ 


Daley Center Plaza became Chicago’s 
living room on January 21. 

Dubbed “Bears Plaza” by Mayor 
Harold Washington, it was jammed by 
thousands who watched as 28,000 tiny 
television tubes were illuminated to 
make a gargantuan 20-by-30-foot tele- 
vision picture showing—what else— 
the “Super Bowl Shuffle.” 

There are bleachers, hot dog ven- 
dors and hawkers of Bears parapher- 
nalia. It’s all part of a six-day Super 
Bowl celebration sponsored by the 
Mayor’s Office of Special Events. 


And the mayor pumped up the 
crowd. “Number one, one, one, one,” 
he shouted, rallying the crowd. 

When he was given an official Super 
Bowl football, he pumped that, too, 
saying, “I feel like Jim McMahon.” 

And then on the screen came the 
men in black and blue doing the “Su- 
per Bowl Shuffle” as the crowd and 
then the mayor yelled for the sound 
track to be turned up. 

“Louder,” said the mayor on the 
p.a. system. 

And louder it was. 





They cheered when Willie Gault 
made his moves in the video. They 
cheered when McMahon lifted his 
sunglasses and widened his eyes. They 
cheered for the Fridge and they 
cheered for themselves when the 
mini-cam showed the crowd on the 
screen. 

Standing in the crowd in a Bears 
knit hat and holding up the cover of 
Time magazine featuring the Bears, 
Bill Steyert of Hyde Park yelled: “We 
made the cover this week. The Time 
has come today.” 


50 


Refrigerette Linda Waner yells a cheer with a cutout of the Bears’ team 
picture in the background. (Sun-Times photo by Tom Cruze) 


Second grade students from St. Stephens Elementary School in Des Plaines 
dressed like the Chicago Bears as they taped their version of the “Super 
Bowl Shuffle” for Channel 26. (Sun-Times photo by Nancy Stuenkel) 
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Near a stuffed black Bear with an 


orange “C” on its chest that menaced 
a statue of a Patriot stood Bill Keating. 
He admitted to a disturbing fact. He 
lives in Boston. 

“No, I love the Bears,” he said after 
being asked the obvious question. “I 
really think they’re going to win it. I 
really think they’re a team of destiny.” 
—Don Hayner 


Mayor Harold Washington heaves a 
pep-rally pass. (Sun-Times photo 
by Tom Cruze) 
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Pats are one Berry fine team 


So now it’s official. The Bears are 
going to the Super Bowl. No big deal. 

It has been a foregone conclusion 
the Bears would be featured in Super 
Bowl XX. That much has been or- 
dained since their loss to the 49ers in 
the NFC championship game in Janu- 
ary 1985. 

But who are these yahoos repre- 
senting the AFC? Not the Dolphins? 
Not the Raiders? 

The New England Patriots? Please! 
Until now the Patriots had spent 26 
years as the punch lines to some jokes. 
They’ve always been the fourth-class 
citizens in the Bawston area, trailing 
the Celtics, Red Sox and even the Bru- 
ins in popularity. 

And now they’re going to the Super 
Bowl? Just who are these Patriots, the 
first team in NFL history to win three 
straight road games in the playoffs to 
get to the Super Bowl? 

Begin with Raymond Berry, their 
coach. He’s a soft-spoken Texan who 
played wide receiver so well for the 


Baltimore Colts that he’s in the NFL 
Hall of Fame. In his first full season as 
head coach, he has transformed the 
Patriots from a team with only a past 
to a team of the future. 

They've taken on the qualities that 
made Berry a Hall of Famer. They’re 
consistent. They’re tough. They’re re- 
silient. Instead of making big mistakes 
like most Patriots teams have, this 
group makes big plays. 

It is also a team of big players. 

Start with the defense. In that re- 
gard, the Patriots are much like the 
Bears. They’re in Super Bowl XX be- 
cause their defense has been sensa- 
tional. 

Three members of the defense will 
be going to the Pro Bowl. There’s in- 
side linebacker Steve Nelson, a 12- 
year veteran who’s survived all the 
bad times. There’s Andre Tippett, the 
leading sacker in the AFC in 1985 with 
16. There’s Raymond Clayborn, a nine- 
year veteran cornerback. 

But the catalyst of the defense is 
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Fred 


Marion. He’s’ the _ best 
centerfielder New England has seen 
since Fred Lynn. 

With Marion leading the way, the 
Patriots’ defense led the NFL in op- 
portunism, registering 47 takeaways 
from opposing offenses. In their three 
playoff victories, they've had 16 more 
and those turnovers have led to 61 of 
the 84 points the Pats have scored in 
postseason. 

Offensively the Patriots rely on their 
running game. How well have the Pa- 
triots rushed in the playoffs? So well 
that quarterback Tony Eason, a Mike 
White product at Illinois, had to throw 
the ball only 12 times in the victory 
against Miami, 16 times against the 
Jets and only 14 against the Raiders. 

The Pats run behind Pro Bowlers 
John Hannah and Brian Holloway 
along with Ron Wooten and Steve 
“the Defroster” Moore. 

When those guys block, it’s general- 
ly for Craig James, the second-year 
man who shared playing time with 


Wilber Marshall and Colts’ Matt Bouza square off after the whistle. (Sun-Times photo by Tom Cruze) 


Marshall: next one’s for Payton 


Wilber Marshall’s first Super Bowl 
is coming in his second NFL sea- 
son. Yet he can appreciate the 11- 
year wait of Walter Payton. 

When he thinks about Payton, 
Marshall remembers how thought- 
ful Payton was to him during the 
1984 season. He remembers a plane 
ride home, when Payton talked to a 
frustrated rookie who wasn’t play- 
ing much. He remembers how the 
talk cheered him up. 

“I don’t think there’s any person 


on this team who cares more for his 
teammates,” Marshall said. 

“T see the bumps and bruises. I 
see the pain. I see the beating he 
takes every time he carries the ball. 
He doesn’t say anything. He’s 
tough. Nothing’s more important to 
him than winning. 

“T just hope the guys get it to- 
gether for him one more time. I 
know I'm going to dedicate my 
body and mind for him. 

“This one’s for Walter.” 
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Eric Dickerson at SMU. He had only 
five yards in seven carries in the Patri- 
ots’ 20-7 loss to the Bears during the 
regular season. 

But from the seventh game on, 
James was a match for any runner in 
the AFC and was voted to the Pro 
Bowl. A cutback, make-them-miss run- 
ner, James has led the Patriots in rush- 
ing in 17 of their 19 games. 

The Patriots may not be the Bears. 
But they’re not bad either. And they’re 
much better than they were in Sep- 
tember. 

Forget what you saw at Soldier 
Field that day. These are the all-new 
New England Patriots. 

—Kevin Mannix 
Boston Herald 
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The Picasso dons a trendy headband at Daley Plaza. (Sun-Times photo by Tom Cruze) 
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The Refrigerator became an overnight sensation. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 
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The Refrigerator’s charm e: 


Fridge makes news—even without any 


For the first time since he became 
America’s most adorable football 
player, William Perry was available to 
every interviewer who wanted to talk 
to him. 

It was not a pretty sight. 

Quivering with excitement and an- 
ticipation, hundreds of reporters gath- 
ered in a dark corridor under the Lou- 
isiana Superdome stands, waiting for a 
door to open and allow them onto the 
field. 

After a long delay, the moment ar- 
rived at last and the newshounds 
shoved and stumbled their way onto 
the field, blinking in the harsh light 
reflecting off the artificial turf. 

And suddenly, there he was. For 
sheer ferocity, a post-Christmas de- 
partment store sale had nothing on the 


snarling throng that rumbled toward 
Perry. 

For dogged determination, no band 
of mothers on the trail of Cabbage 
Patch dolls could have surpassed that 
of the intrepid reporters who snarled 
and clawed their way within hearing 
range of the Bears’ defensive lineman 
cum offensive sensation. 

For scream-inducing terror, no 
trampling mob created by a shout of 
“Fire!” in a crowded theater could 
have outdone the sight of all those 
cameras held high, bearing down on 
the Refrigerator like elephants stam- 
peding through a jungle. 

Only the brave, and the foolhardy, 
survived the initial foray, and they 
grimly ignored the scratches and 
bruises they sustained in pursuit of 
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their mission. 

Those who failed to penetrate this 
elite group, either from lack of nerve 
or because they had been out of train- 
ing too long, had two choices. 

They could slink away in disgrace to 
the quiet and repectful audiences sur- 
rounding Walter Payton or Jim 
McMahon, or they could remain 
whimpering around the edges of Per- 
ry’s group, waiting for a leader of the 
pack to become satiated and leave his 
space to one of them. 

Microphones snaked through and 
above the crush to pick up Perry’s 
words. Pens jabbed into unsuspecting 
ribs as hasty notes were scribbled in 
the cramped quarters. 

The long-awaited William Perry 
photo and interview opportunity was 


finally at hand. 

Nor did Perry disappoint the tena- 
cious batch of reporters that had sur- 
vived the long march to be at his side 
for this historic occasion. Earth-shat- 
tering disclosures followed one an- 
other with the rapidity of automatic 
rifle fire. 

The Super Bowl Shuffle? one 
breathless truth-seeker demanded to 
know. Was that really you singing on 
it? 

“Oh yes,” Perry replied. 

Do you get a lot of letters from 
women? somebody asked, pursuing a 
promising line of inquiry. 

“I don’t get no letters from no la- 
dies,” Perry revealed. “I’m happily 
married with a little one and another 
one on the way. If I see a letter with a 
girl’s name on it, I throw it away.” 

What will you weigh for the Super 
Bowl? someone wanted to know. 

“308 or 304,” Perry answered with 
precision. 

“Next year, I’m going to get down 
to 290 or 295.” 

A stunned silence fell across the 
group as they absorbed this bit of in- 
telligence. William Perry at less than 
300 pounds? It would be like the Venus 
de Milo with arms, like Texas without 
oil. It would make the Refrigerator 
ordinary, or even boring. 

What would your fans think? some- 
one ventured at last. 

“They'd still love me if I get down 
to 290 or 295,” Perry said, “because of 
the way I carry myself and because I 
like to be around people. Besides, I 
loved myself at 350 or 360. So I'd love 
myself at 304 or 308.” 

Why do you think you have captured 
the imagination of the public so com- 
pletely? he was asked. 

“Tm just a fun guy,” Perry replied. 

There were certain themes present 
during Perry’s interrogation, familiar 





Strains that arose again and again. 
Chief among these were what hap- 
pened to Perry's missing front tooth 
(it was shot out by a pellet gun from a 
distance of 50 yards as a child) and 


Fridge follows leaders—his mates 


William “the Refrigerator” Perry is 
a follower. He'll follow the Bears 
anywhere. 


“As a rookie, I haven't even got 
my foot in the door,” the 308-pound 


defensive tackle said. “I’m just 
takin’ notes and followin’ the im- 
ages. I get excited right along with 
everybody.” 


Excited? 

“Oh, yes. Everybody on defense 
gets very excited, so I follow the 
roles of Mike Singletary and the 
rest: Otis Wilson, Dan Hampton, 
Steve McMichael. Their getting ex- 
cited gets me excited, I want to do 
my job the way they do theirs.” 

—Joe Goddard 
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what did he think of John Hannah, 
New England's All-Pro offensive 
guard (he’s a very fine player). 

But perhaps the most constantly re- 
peated question concerned whether 
Perry might carry the football in the 
Super Bowl or even throw a forward 
pass. 

“T might and I might not,” Perry 
said, intimating he didn’t know for 
sure. “But I know I'm playing on de- 
fense.” 

Perry said he expected to sample 
some of New Orleans’ distinctive cui- 
sine while he was down there, but 
when asked to name the restaurant, he 
said, “I don’t know, but I’m going to 
find one.” 

He did admit what the bill of fare 
would include, though. Asked to name 
his favorite food, Perry said, “Down 
here, it would be oysters. Raw.” 

Inevitably, the subject of Perry’s lu- 
crative off-the-field endeavors arose. 
His latest endorsement is for a nation- 
al stockbroker. Next up may be a cat 
food company. 

What on earth could he do for it? 
Perry was asked. 

“Probably just pet a cat,” he re- 
plied. 

But a diet book is out of the ques- 
tion, Perry said, and so is rocker Cyndi 
Lauper’s offer of a part in a movie. 

“It's about her becoming a wres- 
tler,” Perry said, “and I was going to 
be her bodyguard. I read the script, but 
I don’t care for her, really. And I didn’t 
want to go out to California and stay 
no seven days to be in no movie. 

“Td rather go back home and spend 
my time fishing.” 

A clipped British accent told Perry 
its owner was from the United King- 
dom and did he realize football was a 
big sport in England now? 

“T didn’t know I had no fans back in 
England,” Perry replied, “but to ev- 
erybody back there, I say hello.” 

Finally, we had completed our mis- 
sion and retreated to the sidelines to 
read our notes and bind our wounds. 
We were joined together in that special 
camaraderie of soldiers who have 
seen through a long and harrowing 
campaign successfully. We knew we 
were the better for it, but we didn’t 
want to do it again anytime soon. 

Still, we could not repress a smile 
when, alone at last, Perry was 
approached by a young fan. 

“Mr. Fridge, Mr. Fridge,” he said. 
“Can I have your autograph?” 

—Ron Rapoport 
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Bears Notes 


Middle linebacker Mike Singletary 
has been spending time with Bach 
and Beethoven. 

The music is not part of an effort 
to get pumped up. It’s part of an 
effort to get the ultraintense line- 
backer pumped down. 

He’s also taking long walks and 
deep breaths. 

“I've got butterflies now,” 
Singletary said. “I’m trying to cool 
down.” 

This is more than a week before 
the game, mind you. 

“T think it’s going to be hard to 
keep a lid on it until we hit the 
field,” Singletary said. 


Bears Notes 


The Bears are mixed in their initial 
response to the so-called “media 
hype” surrounding the Super Bowl. 

“T think it’s good because people 
get to find out we're really nice 
guys,” said middle linebacker Mike 
Singletary. 

“The bad part about it is maybe 
people get sidetracked and maybe 
things get blown out of propor- 
tion.” 

Defensive tackle Steve 
McMichael just shook his head 
when somebody asked him if the 
loss of the Honey _ Bears 
cheerleaders would affect team 
spirit next season. “When I start 
hearing questions like that I know 
it’s time to get out of here,” he said. 
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Bears Notes 


Walter Payton outsmarted a bunch 
of newsmen in New Orleans to 
make his exit from a Superdome 
photo session. 

Trying to leave the field, Payton 
was blocked by media folks walk- 
ing backward in front of him. 

“Watch out for that bag!” Payton 
said to the cameramen, pointing to 
their feet. 

The cameramen stopped abrupt- 
ly and parted. Payton deftly dashed 
through the hole, jumped over the 
bag, cut for the sidelines, then 
turned upfield to make his getaway. 
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Jim MeMahon yells encouragement to his defensive teammates. (Sun-Times photo by Bob Ringham) 


SUPER BOWL XX 





Bears defense smashing in 46—10 Super Bowl rout 


New Orleans—Mike Singletary might 
have been speaking for every Bear: 

“I feel I could jump over the top of 
the Superdome!” 

They had capped the greatest sea- 
son in the history of this charter fran- 
chise of the National Football League 
with a 46-10 squashing of the New 
England Patriots in Super Bowl XX, an 
accomplishment that must rank with 
the 73-0 thrashing of Washington in 
the 1940 championship game. 

If heaven has cures for an old man’s 
bad hips, George Halas surely must be 
dancing a jig upstairs. 

The Bears scored the most points in 
Super Bowl history, won by the largest 
margin, but this must be recorded as a 
defensive triumph, the finest perfor- 
mance by the best defensive team the 
Bears have had. 

Mike Ditka, a member of the last 
Bears championship team in 1963, 
said: “I don’t think the °63 defense 
could stand up to these guys, as great 
as it was.” 

Said Singletary, middle linebacker 


and defensive captain: “This has gotta 
be one of the greatest [defensive] 
teams of all time.” 

Singletary said the Bears’ three 
playoff victories started with a defen- 
sive bang and finished with a crescen- 
do. “When we beat the Giants, I 
thought it was an 82. When we beat 
the Rams, a 9. I thought in order to 
beat the Patriots it would have to be a 
10. We came as close to being a 10 as 
we have all year.” 

Richard Dent was voted most valu- 
able player, the best argument he 
could have to end his contract squab- 
ble with the team management on his 
terms rather than theirs. He was only 
the fourth defensive player to win that 
honor. 

Singletary had another nominee. 
“Buddy Ryan is the MVP of our de- 
fense,” he said. “If it were not for him, 
I don't care what talent we have, this 
would not have happened today.” 

But there was no one defensive 
hero. The team crushed New England. 
The final statistics offer no measure of 


the overwhelming nature of this rout. 
The game was over when Matt Suhey 
bolted 11 yards to score and Kevin 
Butler’s conversion made it 13-3 with 
23 seconds left in the first quarter. 
There is no way any team can recover 
from a 10-point deficit against the 
Bear defense. 

The halftime stats were most telling: 
New England had minus 19 yards of 
total offense, minus 14 passing, mi- 
nus 5 running, and only 1 first down. 
All were Super Bowl records. 

For the game, a New England team 
that lived by the run on offense was 
held to one rushing first down, seven 
yards rushing, and an average of .6 of a 
yard per carry, all Super Bowl records. 

Though Steve Grogan threw for a 
net of 144 yards in relief of Tony 
Eason, his stats were bare bones con- 
solation after the game was beyond 
salvaging. The game was over when he 
relieved the shaken Eason in the sec- 
ond quarter. 

Eason was sacked three times, 
Grogan four. The seven sacks also 
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Mike Richardson leaps high to knock down a Steve Grogan pass intended for Stanley Morgan. (Sun-Times photo by Bob Ringham) 
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were a record. Grogan’s ultimate in- 
dignity was being sacked for a safety 
by Henry Waechter. Grogan suffered 
the Pats’ two interceptions. 

There was no statistic to cover what 
happened to Eason. He was intimidat- 
ed. Singletary said: “When I looked in 
his [Fason’s] eyes, I saw the same 
eyes I saw the second game of the 
season [won by the Bears, 20-7]. I saw 
confusion. I saw: ‘Man, I don’t want to 
go through another one of these.’ I felt 
at that point we should go get him, and 
that’s what we tried to do.” 

In a strange game plan by Patriot 
coach Raymond Berry, all the burden 
was placed on the shoulders of the 
inexperienced Eason. Typed as a run- 
ning team that depended upon defen- 
sive turnovers to create scoring op- 
portunities, the Patriots came out 
throwing. 

Ryan laughed and said he wasn’t 
surprised: “Haven’t you heard? That’s 
the way to beat the 46.” 

But it isn’t. You can’t throw against 
Ryan’s invention, the 46 defense, un- 
less you can block all the blitzers and 
get the ball away in two seconds. Hold 
it longer than that and the Bears bury 
you. 

The Patriots tried to throw on their 
first six plays and seven of their first 
eight. Eason was sacked twice and 
fumbled the ball away when stripped 
by Dent, setting up a field goal that put 
the Bears in front to stay at 6-3. 

The game plan “really took away 
the New England Patriots,” said 
Singletary. “What got them here was, 
run first and pass later. I think it really 
hurt them in the long run.” 

Defensively, the only sad note was a 
knee injury that put cornerback Leslie 
Frazier out of the game. It came when 
he was given the ball on a reverse on a 
punt return after a fair catch had been 
signalled, a foolish decision by some- 
one when the game was already in 
hand and good field position was as- 
sured. 

Reggie Phillips replaced Frazier and 
scored a touchdown on an intercep- 
tion, but the Patriots attacked Phillips 
on their only touchdown drive. 

In the end, the Bears lived up to 
their classic boast, their brash record- 
ing of the “Super Bowl Shuffle” in 
mid-season. 

They knew how damn good they 
were then. On January 26, they con- 
vinced the world. 

—Ray Sons 
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Walter Payton is tackled by New England linebacker Andre Tippett after a short gain 
in the first quarter. (Sun-Times photo by John H. White) 
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Jim McMahon bumps heads with tackle Keith Van Horne to celebrate his touchdown. (Sun-Times photo 
by Phil Velasquez) 
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The Fridge takes a peek around after unloading on Steve Grogan. (Sun-Times photo by John H. White) 
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William “the Refrigerator” Perry looks for a fullback option pass that never developed. (Sun-Times photo by John H. White) 


Bears shuffle to title 


New Orleans—When it happened, 
when it finally happened and 22 years 
of frustration were redeemed, it all 
looked so easy. 

All the Bears had to do was line up, 
look the New England Patriots in the 
eye and it was done. If it was as easy 
as all this, you could not help asking 
yourself, why had it taken so long? 

Oh, the Bears did the Super Bowl 
Stumble for a moment en route to 
their 46-10 victory over New England. 
They fumbled the ball, they gave the 
Patriots a quick field goal, they fell 
behind and surely some hearts began 
to flutter. 

But not for long, they didn’t, and not 
for good. 

All the Bears had to do was get the 


ball back and score. And then get it 
back again and score again. And again. 
And again. And again. 

Soon, it was over. Not officially, not 
on the clock, but over nonetheless. 

By then, they were on their way to 
scoring more points than any team 
had ever done in 19 previous Super 
Bowls. 

By then, they were on their way to 
the biggest margin of victory in Super 
Bowl history. 

By then, they were on their way to 
proving themselves if not the best 
team in Super Bowl lore, then certain- 
ly the most opportunistic. 

What else can you say about a team 
that saves its highest point-scoring 
output of the season along with its 


best defensive effort for the spotlight 
of the Super Bowl? 

What else can you say about a team 
that bullied its way through the sea- 
son, shut out its opponents in the play- 
offs, mouthed off all week long in the 
days preceding the Super Bowl and 
then brought its finger-snapping, 
tongue-protruding swagger to a peak 
in the game itself? 

By the second half, when the Bears 
were so relaxed that they were laugh- 
ing their way through another chapter 
in the “Refrigerator” touchdown 
saga, it was just another dull Super 
Bowl. 

Not in Chicago, though. Not after all 
the win-starved seasons of punchless 
offense and porous defense that had 
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Reggie Phillips runs into the end zone for a touchdown with a thi rd-quarter interception return. (Sun-Times photo 
by Phil Velasquez) 
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come before. Attention may have wan- 
dered before television sets around 
the nation, but it was party time in 
Illinois. 

“It probably got boring to a lot of 
fans,” said Bears wide receiver Ken 
Margerum after the game. “It was 
kind of boring actually. I almost wish it 
was a closer game so people would 
have seen his talents more.” 

The talents Margerum was referring 
to, of course, were those of Jim 
McMahon. From center stage all week 
to center stage at the Superdome, the 
Bear quarterback hardly missed a 
step. 

There were no bare rear ends this 
day and no needles, verbal or metallic. 
But even before the game started 
McMahon seemed to be everywhere. 

Disdaining the team bus, he showed 
up at the Superdome in a cab. As he 
approached the building, the vehicle’s 
horn began to sound and there he was, 
leaning out of the window, waving, 
shaking hands and stopping traffic. It 
was, for a quarterback who was about 
to play in a Super Bowl, an amazing 
sight. 

If there were any other doubts that 
McMahon might be affected by the 
pressure of the moment, these were 
quickly dispelled in the locker room 
before the game. 

“We had the music _— going,” 
Margerum said. “The guys were all 
screwing around and relaxed. Even 
more so than before an exhibition 
game. He wasn’t worried at all. Jim 
doesn’t feel pressure. He’s oblivious 
to pressure. Whether you're in the 
huddle with him in practice or in the 
Super Bowl, it’s the same with him.” 

This was quickly proved during the 
game when McMahon tied a Super 
Bowl record by running for two 
touchdowns and connected on 12 of 
20 passes for 256 yards. 

Indeed, combine the efficiency of 
the way McMahon ran the offense 
with the relentless pressure applied by 
the defense and the game turned into 
the easiest the Bears have had in the 
playoffs and one of their most effort- 
less of the season. 

“T think we could have scored a few 
more,’ McMahon said. “We were go- 
ing for 60, and we couldn’t get them. 
We ran out of time.” 

During the week, McMahon was 
sent hundreds of headbands as a re- 
sult of the “Rozelle” he inked onto 
the one he wore the week before. He 
went through them and wore head- 
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Walter Payton fights for yardage through a sea of Patriots. (Sun-Times photo by John H. Whit 
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bands calling attention to the cam- 
paign against diabetes, the United 
Way, the search for POWs and MIAs, 
and Dan Plater, his former college re- 
ceiver who recently underwent brain 
surgery. 

McMahon showed up for his 
postgame press conferences wearing 
first a multicolored headband with 
blinking lights on it and then a set of 
black sunglasses that were cross- 
hatched with white lines. Despite his 
casual attitude, though, he said the 
Super Bowl triumph left him surpris- 
ingly empty. 

‘It's not the kind of feeling I 
thought we’d have after we won the 
Super Bowl,” he said. “You’re sup- 
posed to be on top of the world, but 
right now I feel like it’s just another 
ballgame.” 

McMahon also was upset that while 
William Perry was able to add to his 
legend by running for another 
touchdown, Walter Payton’s first Su- 
per Bowl did not result in a score. 

‘Tm sorry we couldn’t get No. 34 in 
the end zone,” he said. “I don’t think 
we used Walter as much as we should 
have or could have...To go 11 years 
and finally get in the Super Bowl and 
not score a touchdown, I know Wal- 
ter’s not feeling too good right now.” 

McMahon also took the blame for 
Payton’s first-quarter fumble that re- 
sulted in New England’s field goal. 

“It was my fault,” he said. “I made 
the wrong call.” 

He made the right call on his 
touchdown runs, though. Running an 
option from the 2-yard line in the sec- 
ond quarter, he took off to his left, saw 
a small opening and bulled into the 
end zone between two defenders. In 
the third period, he tumbled over the 
goal line on a quarterback sneak from 
the 1. 

In the days following the Super 
Bowl, most of the fans will have made 
their way back home where they will 
wait out the winter and in time get 
revved up for the promises, and per- 
haps the disappointments, of another 
sport and another season. But for this 
one afternoon, they had what they had 
wanted for so long. There will be time 
enough for worrying another day. 

—Ron Rapoport 


Jim McMahon is flipped in the air by the 
Patriots’ Ronnie Lippett in first-quarter 
action. (Sun-Times photo by 

Phil Velasquez) 
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Willie Gault hauls in a pass over the outstretched arms of defender Ronnie Lippett. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 
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Jennifer Pikorz, 5, poses with the Bears as she peers through a hole ina life-size cutout at Daley Plaza on Super Sunday. 


(Sun-Times photo by Tom Cruze) 


Bests & Worsts (Bears & Patriots) 


Best indication maybe he’s not 
such a bad guy after all: Jim 
McMahon’s first-quarter headband. 
It read “JDF CURE.” JDF stands 
for Juvenile Diabetes Foundation. 
Second-best indication he’s not 
such a bad guy after all: 
McMahon's second-quarter head- 
band. It read “POW MIA.” 

Best explanation of where he’s 
coming from: McMahon's third- 
quarter headband. It read “PLU- 
TO” (nickname for Dan Plater, old 
friend and favorite receiver from 
his BYU days). 

Best reason to have a hot hand: 
McMahon wore gloves indoors. 
Worst Jim McMahon imitation: 
Bears backup Steve Fuller was 0- 
for-4. After the game he wore 
sunglasses. 

Worst trend broken: William Per- 
ry carried the ball as a running back 
after not touching the ball on of- 
fense since the Dallas game 10 
weeks earlier. 

Best answer to an audacious 
prediction: The Patriots’ Tony 
Franklin kicked a 36-yard field goal 


1:19 into the game—the fastest 
score in Super Bow] history—to an- 
swer Otis Wilson’s shutout fore- 
cast. 

Best coincidence: Matt Suhey’s 
ll-yard touchdown was his second 
rushing of the season. The first was 
against the Patriots. 

Best reason a good defense is 
the best offense: Defenses, 
through fumble recoveries inside 
the opposition’s 20, set up the Pa- 
triots’ first field goal, the Bears’ 
first touchdown and the Bears’ sec- 
ond field goal. The Bears also 
scored on a 28-yard interception re- 
turn by Reggie Phillips and a safety 
by Henry Waechter. 

Worst start: The Bears had their 
earliest offensive giveaway of the 
playoffs—on the second play of the 
game, a Walter Payton fumble re- 
covered by Larry McGrew on the 
Bears 19. 

Best somersault: Patriots line- 
backer McGrew went head over 
heels after William Perry’s block. 
Worst somersault: McMahon's 
first-quarter flip after a hit at the 


knees by Ronnie Lippett. 
Worst reason to go to a Super 
Bowl: The average Super Bow] visi- 
tor spends $250 a day, according to 
the New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Best non-game entertainment: A 
good portion of the 73,818 fans 
barking after Wilber Marshall’s 
third-quarter fumble recovery. 
Second best non-game enter- 
tainment: A good portion of the 
73,818 fans singing, “Na na na na, 
hey hey hey, goodbye,” halfway 
through the third quarter. 
Best contribution without con- 
tact: Mike Singletary’s lecturing of 
the defense as he was leaving the 
field after being shaken up. “I was 
telling them to communicate bet- 
ter,” Singletary said. 
Worst shoes: Ken Margerum’s 
black high-tops. 
Best feet: Willie Gault’s. 
Worst rap: Gault can’t catch in a 
crowd. 
Best rap: Super Bowl Shuffle. 
—Dan Pompei 
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Richard Dent and Wilber Marshall double-team New England quarterback Steve Grogan. (Sun-Times photo by Bob Ringham) 
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New England’s Tony Collins reacts to the Bears’ dominance over his Patriots. (Sun-Times photo by John H. White) 
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Teammates Stefan Humphries and Tom Thayer congratulate William Perry after the Fridge’s third-quarter touchdown. 
(Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 
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New England’s Julius Adams unloads on Jim McMahon as the Bears quarterback releases a pass that fell incomplete. 
(Sun-Times photo by Barry Jarvinen) 
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Pride Plaza 


Piece of cake. 

For the 1,000 football fans who 
jammed Bears Plaza (Daley Center 
Plaza at other times), the game was as 
good as won from the start. 

Cocky, celebrating, wearing Bears 
paraphernalia of all sorts, the faithful 
were undaunted by Walter Payton’s 
second-play fumble and the Patriots’ 
subsequent field goal. 

OK, 100-8 instead of 100-—O0—that 
was the upbeat attitude as fans 
huddled in plastic wrappings against 
the cold winds and partook generous- 
ly of the alcoholic beverages that po- 
lice had said wouldn’t be allowed. 

Fans overflowed the two city-pro- 
vided bleachers and broke into dances 
each time the super-size Diamond Vi- 
sion television screen flashed the “Su- 
per Bowl Shuffle” before the game. 

Army Sgt. Scott Benford, a South 
Sider attending with his wife, sister 
and two nieces, showed his black No. 
1 glove and said, “See this glove? If 
the Bears lose, I'll eat this glove.” 

Tracy Piland, an Adidas representa- 
tive, handed out more than 500 head- 
bands. Many other fans wore their 
own, several with “Rozelle” logos to 
emulate Bears quarterback Jim 
McMahon, 

Mike Kladis, Evergreen Park High 
School wrestling coach, wore his 
Adidas headband around his nose to 
keep warm. “The Bears will win,” he 
proclaimed, “absolutely. I had a 
dream, and the most vivid view in my 
dream was that they were going to win 
30-10.” 

Joe Johnson, a South Sider, said, 
“We're here to do the Super Bowl 
Shuffle. No doubt in my mind they’re 
going to win.” 

When the Patriots scored first, Jim 
Pinson of Schaumburg shrugged, “I 
knew the Pats were going to score 
first.” 

“They didn’t get a touchdown, did 
they?” smirked Bill Smith of Thornton 
after the play. 

And, as the Bears drew even, pulled 
ahead and then turned the game into a 
rout, the fans cheered with the mea- 
sured restraint of those who had ex- 
pected every bit of it. 

By game time, the wind-chill factor 


“Super Bowl Bound” is now “1986 Super 
Bow! Champs”. (Sun-Times photo 
by Tom Cruze) 
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Robert Hayden. (Sun-Times photo by Bob Ringham) 


had dropped to 33 degrees below zero, 
and at halftime it was 36 below. But, 
although fans almost deserted the pla- 
za at the half, they returned by the end 
of the game. 

Why did they take the punishing 
weather? Ginny David of Oak Park sat 
under the Picasso and said, “Because 
this is the place to see Chicago do it, 
right here, under the Picasso.” 

Sue Scudder of Palatine explained 
after a Bears touchdown, “This is why 
we came. You can’t get this feeling 
sitting in a warm apartment.” 

The only thing she and her friend, 
Sue Clarke of Arlington Heights, re- 


gretted was that the cold had frozen 
the orange juice for their screwdriv- 
ers, but that’s the risk Bears fans take. 

North Sider Ronald Schupp, dressed 
as the Grim Reaper, led the crowd in 
“doom” cheers against the Patriots, 
and Alex Vidal-Naquet, a visitor from 
France, said, “This is like a new reli- 
gion.” 

He wore orange paint on his face. 
Other brave spectators bared their 
Bears-colored chests, with slogans 
and players’ numbers painted on 
them. Discarded beer cans, empty bot- 
tles and shattered flasks littered the 
plaza. 


When the game ended, the “Super 
Bowl Shuffle” video returned to the 
giant screen. Celebrators carried 
friends on their shoulders and execut- 
ed jumping high-fives. Out came 
“world champions” signs all over. 

Glenn Folsom, a Palatine High 
School student with an orange-and- 
blue face and “Rozelle” headband, 
said, “It means the world, man. I've 
been waiting forever.” 

To Linden Boozer the championship 
“means a lot of respect. Next year 
we're going to do the same thing.” 

—Don Hayner 
and Jim Ritter 
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Fans surround the buses carrying the Su per Bowl champions in a ticker-tape parade through Chicago streets. (Sun-Times 
photo by Rich Hein) 
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Among the crowd welcoming the Super Bowl champions back to Chicago, this fan took a stand to point out that the Bears are No. 1. 
(Sun-Times photo by Nancy Stuenkel) 
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Genevieve Proczek of Barrington and Therese Slusher of Bridgeport came to Daley Plaza with bears and 
blankets. (Sun-Times photo by Al Podgorski) 
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Bears’ coach Mike Ditka greets the fans who welcomed the Super Bowl champions back to Chicago. (Sun-Times photo by Bob Black) 


Fans celebrate the Bears’ Super Bowl victory at Daley Plaza. (Sun-Times photo by Robert A. Reeder) 
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1985—86 
Chicago Bears Roster 


NFL 
WT. COLLEGE 


195 
204 
191 
190 
195 
203 
187 
203 
193 
216 
188 
181 
185 
245 
202 
196 
170 
228 
215 
230 
232 
261 
225 
239 
267 
269 
258 
275 
265 
308 
254 
271 
263 
260 
280 
237 
180 
183 
185 
198 
220 
180 
263 
267 
267 


NO. NAME 


Steve Fuller 
Kevin Butler 
Maury Buford 
Jim McMahon 
Mike Tomczak 
Thomas Sanders 
Leslie Frazier 
Dave Duerson 
Shaun Gayle 
Matt Suhey 

Mike Richardson 
Dennis Gentry 
Ken Taylor 
Calvin Thomas 
Walter Payton 
Gary Fencik 
Reggie Phillips 
Mike Singletary 
Jim Morrissey 
Cliff Thrift 

Otis Wilson 

Tom Thayer 
Wilber Marshall 
Ron Rivera 

Tom Andrews 
Mark Bortz 

Jay Hilgenberg 
Henry Waechter 
Andy Frederick 
William Perry 
Mike Hartenstine 
Jim Covert 
Stefan Humphries 
Steve McMichael 
Keith Van Horne 
Tim Wrightman 
Ken Margerum 
Willie Gault 
Dennis McKinnon 
Brad Anderson 
Emery Moorehead 
Keith Ortego 
Richard Dent 
Tyrone Keys 
Dan Hampton 


= 
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Clemson 
Georgia 

Texas Tech 
BYU 

Ohio State 
TexasA&M 
Alcorn State 
Notre Dame 
Ohio State 
Penn State 
Arizona State 
Baylor 

Oregon State 
lilinois 
Jackson State 
Yale 

Southern Methodist 
Baylor 
Michigan State 
E. Central Oklahoma 
Louisville 
Notre Dame 
Florida 
California 
Louisville 

lowa 

lowa 

Nebraska 

New Mexico 
Clemson 

Penn State 
Pittsburgh 
Michigan 
Texas 

USC 

UCLA 
Stanford 
Tennessee 
Fiorida State 
Arizona 
Colorado 
McNeese State 
Tennessee State 
Mississippi State 
Arkansas 
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Vou tL bdbanwdbeds 


6-4 
6-1 
6-1 
6-1 
6-1 
5-1 
6-0 
6-1 
5-1 
5-1 
6-0 
5-8 
6-1 
5-1 
5-1 
6-1 
5-1 
6-0 
6-3 
6-1 
6-2 
6-4 
6-1 
6-3 
6-4 
6-6 
6-3 
6-5 
6-6 
6-2 
6 

6 

6 

6 
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CHICAGO COACHES 
HEAD COACH—Mike Ditka (4th Year) 
ASSISTANTS—Jim Dooley, Dale Haupt, Ed Hughes, Steve Kazor, Jim LaRue, Ted Plumb, 
Johnny Roland, Buddy Ryan, Dick Stanfel 
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Ditka makes a point. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 





CAST OF 
CHARACTERS 


Ditka’s always been 
a Bear at heart 


Mike Ditka couldn't understand all the 
fuss over his going back to Dallas for 
the Bears’ game. “It’s silly,” he said. 
“More is being made of that than 
when I came here.” 

That was four years ago, when Ditka 
became the Bears’ coach. That was 
when Ditka came home. 

He’s a Bear. Always was, always 
will be. He played and coached 13 
years under Tom Landry at Dallas, but 
even then, Ditka says, Landry often 
told him he really was a Bear. 

“He was tough,’ Landry says. “He 
was one of the great tight ends I’ve 
ever seen because he was tough. His 
toughness brought a lot to our coach- 
ing staff, too.” 


When Ditka came out of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh in 1961, the only 
places he wanted to play were Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago. Tough places. Dal- 
las hasn’t been that kind of place since 
the last cattle rustler dangled from a 
tree limb. 

Ditka identified with people who 
had dirty fingernails and calloused fin- 
gertips. Even now, he says those are 
the people who best identify with the 
Bears. He mentions several steel 
towns. “Good work areas, where peo- 
ple know what it’s all about,” he says. 

They're people who know hard 
work means moving something 
heavier than sheets of paper and cups 
of coffee from one place to another. 
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They're people more comfortable 
with grime than glitter, with hard hit- 
ting than high tech. 

“That's the kind of player I was,” 
Ditka says. “I wasn’t too fancy.” 

The word Ditka uses instead of 
tough is “basic.” He uses it in a self- 
deprecating but not apologetic way. 
You work hard, you make money, you 
eat. That’s basic. 

You knock over the man in front of 
you, you move the ball, you win. That’s 
basic, too. If you can trick the man in 
front of you instead of knocking him 
over, that’s OK, too. 

Basic doesn’t mean unimaginative. 
Basic means respect for what's impor- 
tant. It’s the mark of a smart man to 
reduce a complex game to its basics, 
to the bottom line of beating the guys 
in front of you. 

“There are coaches that sometimes 
make the game harder than it is,” 
Ditka says. “It’s not that hard. If 
you've got good people and you be- 
lieve in what you're doing, give them a 
chance to do it. 

“If I didn’t believe in that totally, 
I’m believing it more and more. It’s 
what they're doing on the field, not 
what you're doing on the sideline.” 

It’s the players who win. That’s ba- 
sic, too, but coaches do forget it. 
Landry forgets it. As he often says, it 
was Ditka who reminded him a coach 
has to “rely on the player to get the 
job done.” 


Ditka wasn’t in great demand four 
years ago, when he was Landry’s top 
assistant in the passing game. “As I 
vaguely remember, I wasn’t getting 
Christmas presents from the other 27 
teams,” he says with a smile. 

The only team that wanted him was 
the Bears. It was George Halas’s last 
chance to put his team in the hands of 
a real Bear. That was enough for 
Ditka. Coming back to coach the 
Bears, he said, was “the fulfillment of 
a dream.” 

“That's all I wanted to do,” he says 
now. “I always thought it was impor- 
tant when I played with the Bears. The 
first time I ever put the jersey on, I felt 
pretty good, and the last time, I felt 
pretty bad.” 

The Bears weren't the first team to 
bring back an old playing hero to lift 
the franchise from the ash heap. The 
Packers have tried it with Bart Starr 
and Forrest Gregg, the Lions with Joe 
Schmidt, the Giants with Alex Web- 
ster. It rarely works. 

“T think there was a lot of wishful 


Bears Notes 


Super Bowl XX means more to 
Mike Ditka than any of the previous 
five Super Bowls he participated in. 
“Tt’ll mean even more as a head 
coach because now _ youre 


interwoven with 45 other players 
and nine other coaches,” Ditka 
said. “The individual thing was fun, 
but this is going to be something 
special.” 

This is only the fourth Super 
Bowl with two first-time teams. The 
last was in 1982 when San Francis- 
co met Cincinnati. 





thinking,” Ditka says of the fans’ re- 
sponse to his return. 

“It takes time to build a good 
team,” Landry says. “Being a head 
coach is a little different than being an 
assistant. They mature in that position, 
or they have to get out of it.” 

It was the first time Ditka couldn’t 
do his job better just by doing it hard- 
er. As a player, he had taken every 
game personally. He considered it an 
insult to be beaten by the guy across 
from him, and he wasn’t insulted of- 
ten. 

As a coach, he couldn't do that. It 
was the players who won or lost. 
Ditka’s players lost 13 of his first 19 
games. 

“My expectations were too high 
early,” he says. He was impatient. In 
his second year, he made some bad 
changes at quarterback and broke his 
hand hitting a locker in defeat. He was 
frustrated, and there was no guy 
across from him to beat up. 

Ditka says he learned not to take 
games personally late in his second 
season, when the Bears won five of 
their last six. But he may not have 
learned it entirely until his first game 
against Dallas, which the Bears lost 
23-14 at home in 1984. 

“I think he would love to beat us,” 
Landry said prior to the Bears’ 1985 
crushing defeat of the Cowboys. 
“He’s got a lot of pride. He came out 
of our organization and he wants to 
show us he learned something here.” 

He wanted it too much in ’84. “I got 
uptight,” Ditka says. “I choked.” 

In showing off his passing game, he 


Back coach Johnny Roland holds back 
Mike Ditka. (Sun-Times photo by Barry 
Jarvinen) 
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neglected the running game _ that 
gained ground with the ease of a 
marching band. 

He says it’s different now. 

“They know what color our uni- 
forms are now. I don’t imagine that 
we'll try to impress any of their people 
with any trick plays. We may not even 
have [William] Perry in the backfield. 
We'll probably go with basic football 
and try to get out of there alive.” 


Ditka jokes at the line that some 
coaches think too much. “I could nev- 
er be accused of that,’ he says. He’s 
too basic. 

His offense is similar to Dallas’s, 
with men in motion, multiple forma- 
tions, and trick plays. But it differs in 
two ways. Ditka is more inclined to 
run the ball down a team’s throat, and 
to keep repeating the same play. 

“If I find something working like I 
did in San Francisco, we used it about 
nine times in the fourth quarter. You 
have to do those things. 

“First of all, our guys get a lot of 
confidence. They get excited when 
they run the ball and it works. They 
want to keep coming back to it.” 

Ditka says he used to argue with 
Landry, “Why do you always assume 
that the defense always knows what 
we're going to do? Why do we assume 
they can stop anything before they 
stop it? So what if they’re ready for it? 
They've still got to stop it. 

“That's like if we put a reverse pass 
to Walter [Payton] in one week, we 
usually won't carry it the next week. 
It’s foolish. The next week you should 
open the game with it. 

“Sameness isn’t good unless it’s 
working. But when it’s working, it’s 
real good. Even in ‘63, we did the same 
things over and over.” 

The references to 1963, the Bears’ 
last championship season, don’t come 
so often now. Finally, the Bears’ future 
looks as bright as the past. 

But when Ditka returned, it was im- 
portant to remind the players their 
team hadn’t always been a doormat. 
“We needed pride in this organiza- 
tion,” safety Gary Fencik says. 

Ditka gave it to them. He told them 
how 28 teams issue paychecks, but 
only one issues the Bears’ uniform. It 
is special, he said. They began believ- 
ing him. 

They began winning. If Ditka has 
mellowed, that’s the main reason. “I 
think he’s really come to trust the 
players,” Fencik says. “They've come 
to accept the responsibility to do what 
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Chicago fans and Ditka acknowledge Payton's heroics. (Sun-Times photo by John H. 


White) 


it takes to go to the Super Bowl.” 

Ditka has stocked the Bears with his 
kind of player. “Any guy that’s tough, 
aggressive, is not going to give up,” he 
says. “I don’t mind bitching. That’s 
life. Everybody bitches. I just don’t 
like guys that are taking shortcuts. 

“T just want a guy who’s a stand-up 
guy, who'll play as hard as he can. He 
doesn’t have to be fancy or cute.” 

The coach who is proud of Chicago 


has seen Chicago return the compli- 
ment, itching to carry him on its big 
shoulders. Ditka could be the city’s 
first Republican mayor in eons if he 
wanted. He would rather be the Bears’ 
only five-year head coach besides 
Halas. 
“T want to win,” he says. “It’s the 
only thing I want to do.” 
—Kevin Lamb 


Ditka named NFC coach 


of the year 


Bears coach Mike Ditka was named 
United Press International’s NFC 


coach of the year after leading the 
Bears to a 15-1 regular-season 
record. 

Ditka received 48 votes to five for 
Tom Landry of Dallas, two for John 
Robinson of the Los Angeles Rams, 
and one for former Philadelphia 


coach Marion Campbell. 

Earlier, Ditka won the Associated 
Press NFL coach of the year award, 
receiving 66 of 74 votes from writ- 
ers and broadcasters from each 
NFL city. New England’s Raymond 
Berry received five votes and 
Dallas’s Tom Landry received 
three. 
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The Refrigerator slams the door on Rams quarterback Dieter Brock. (Sun-Times photo by John H. White) 


Buddy Ryan—Bears’ defense mechanism 


Buddy Ryan is an acquired taste, like 
candied catfish eyeballs. The Bears’ 
defensive coordinator takes some get- 
ting used to, like a burr in your shorts. 

I asked Mike Singletary what he 
thought of Ryan when he first went to 
work for the guy. 

“I didn’t like him,’ Mike remem- 
bered with a smile. “I thought he had 
something against me. I thought he 
was crazy. But I learned very quickly 
he had the respect of the other guys. I 
thought, ‘He can’t be all bad if he’s got 
their respect. Maybe I got to work a lot 
harder instead of crying all the 
time.” 

Last November, the day after the 
devastation of Dallas was an unofficial 
“Buddy Ryan Appreciation Day” at 
the Bears’ lair in Lake Forest. 

Mike Ditka said the obvious, that 
Buddy’s defensive team had “com- 
pletely dominated” the Cowboys in 
the 44-0 rout. Buddy was invited to 
address the media in the weekly press 


conference. He was completely in 
character: 

@ He overworked the bleepers of the 
television and radio crews, using a 
cuss word in his second sentence as a 
warmup for figures of speech dealing 
in castration. 

@ He faulted the team management for 
failure to sign holdouts Todd Bell and 
Al Harris. 

@ He said the exact opposite of some- 
thing his boss, Ditka, would say. 

®He sniffed at the progress of line- 
man William Perry, the most popular 
American discovery since the Cabbage 
Patch Doll, disclosing Perry’s grades 
against Dallas weren’t as good as they 
had been in the previous game. 

® He conceded cornerback Mike Rich- 
ardson, who had preceded him to the 
podium, was having a good season, 
but he couldn’t remember Mike’s 
name and called him by his uniform 
number and a derogatory nickname, 
“L.A.” (Buddy has called Richardson 


“LA.” since Mike committed costly 
errors in games in Los Angeles and 
elsewhere on the West Coast in earlier 
seasons.) 

®@ He said there was “a lot of politics 
involved” in Pro Bowl selections, or 
Otis Wilson would have been chosen 
in 1984. 

You get the idea diplomacy is not 
Buddy’s strong suit. If he were invited 
to Geneva for the summit with Presi- 
dent Reagan, he’d say something blunt 
about Gorbachev and Soviet missiles 
would land on us tomorrow. 

Ryan’s candor is tolerated because 
he is a genius at what he does. 

Others will say Ryan’s defensive 
team is the most awesome force in 
football. Buddy says, “It’s not quite as 
good as last year. We’re missin’ two 
All Pro people.” [He means unsigned 
Bell and Harris.] 

Minutes later, Ditka is asked wheth- 
er the defense is better than it was in 
1984; he replies, “I don’t think there is 
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Quarterback Jim McMahon readies to 
throw in Bears minicamp. (Sun-Times 
photo by Tom Cruze) 


Bears Notebook 


How does quarterback Jim 
McMahon motivate his offensive 
line? 

“He yells and curses and spits at 
you,” offensive tackle Keith Van 
Horne says. 

And how does 6-7, 280-pound Van 
Horne react to indignant treatment 
from his 6-1, 190-pound quarter- 
back? 

“IT spit back and curse back,” 
Van Horne said. “It’s all just to get 
us going. No one takes it personally 
and he brings out the best in peo- 
ple.” 








Ditka exits 
Robert A. Reeder) 


any question about that.” 

Somebody suggests he ask Ryan 
about that. “I don’t ask him any- 
thing,” Ditka replies. “I tell him, He 
don’t have to listen, but I tell him.” 

Such is the curious relationship be- 
tween the head coach hired by the late 
George Halas after Halas had rehired 
Ryan to coach the defense. “We don't 
agree on everything,” Buddy says. 
“But I don’t agree with my wife on 
everything, either.” 

Buddy treats all rookies as 
incompetents until he can break them 
to his way of doing things. He has the 
best set of linebackers in the National 
Football League, but he treated Wil- 
son, Wilber Marshall, even Singletary, 





the Orange Bowl after the Bea 
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‘loss to Miami. (Sun-Times photo by 


as stepchildren when they were rook- 
ies. 

Now, he pushes Wilson for All Pro, 
trusts Marshall with single coverage 
on wide receivers, and says Singletary 
ought to be voted the league’s MVP. 

Then why so caustic to them as 
newcomers? 

“Buddy wants perfection,” Mar- 
shall says. 

Ryan’s continued success prompted 
more questions about whether he is 
ambitious to be a head coach. 

“If it comes, fine,’ Buddy replied. 
“Tm not writing letters and frothing at 
the mouth.” 

—Ray Sons 
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Richard Dent knows the joy of sacks. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 


Dent is reaching his goals 


Richard Dent started dreaming about “T thank the Lord every night before 
this kind of season when he was a __I go to sleep,” says Dent. “We all set 
chubby little kid. goals, but we all don’t reach them.” 
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When he was in grade school, Dent 
was like millions of other kids who'd 
love to be a pro football star but don’t 
have a chance. “I thought about it all 
the time,” he says, but he played only 
in the streets and vacant lots of the 
neighborhood in Atlanta. 

There wasn’t time for the school 
team. Dent had to work, had to help 
bring home money for the family of 
nine children. By ninth grade, he had 
his own bank account. “Not much, but 
I was on a roll,” he says. 

He was growing, too. When he was 
no longer chubby or little, his cousin 
down the street told him he would 
have all his life to work. It was time to 
see if he could play. 

“T never really wanted to try out for 
a team,” Dent says. “I was afraid, like 
most kids. I was afraid I'd get cut.” 

He didn’t get cut. After two years of 
high school ball, he was good enough 
for Tennessee State. He was the sec- 
ond Dent child who went to college. 
When the school moved him to de- 
fense from the offensive line, that was 
his first inkling that he might be on to 
something he could do for a career. 

Maybe. 

“A lot of guys were coming out of 
Tennessee State, but a lot of guys 
weren't making it in the pros,” he 
says. “I couldn’t understand it. They 
were guys with a hell of a lot of talent. 

“I don’t know if they were too 
flashy or what. Maybe they came into 
a bad spot. If you come into a bad 
spot, it’s hard to make a ball club.” 

Dent didn’t come into a great spot 
when the Bears drafted him. He was 
an eighth-round choice. NFL teams 
discard eighth-round choices as easily 
as they toss out torn towels. 

But he came to a team that needed 
an outside pass rusher. Dent always 
could rush a passer. He would have to 
prove he was better than an eighth- 
rounder, but that was no problem. 

“T always felt when it came down to 
pressure, I’m one of the best at it,” he 
says. “Most people say pressure busts 
the pipe. With me, pressure continues 
flowing through the pipe.” 

He made the Pro Bow! in only his 
second season. He took his mother 
with him to Hawaii. He pinched him- 
self. Several times, he says. 

“This is a lucky game for all ath- 
letes,’ Dent says. “There are so many 
colleges, so many players. Just to be 
drafted, you’ve got to be lucky. You’ve 
got to be blessed.” 

—Kevin Lamb 


Fencik—a devastating thinking man 


People miss the point about Gary 
Fencik. Just because he’s smarter 
than your average Bear, that doesn’t 
mean he’s some pipe-smoking egg- 
head in an elbow-patched jacket, dab- 
bling in football because it looks 
quaint. 

He plays football because he loves 
it. He even loves the messy chore of 
throwing his body in the path of on- 
coming pain. He doesn’t love the pain. 
He is a smart fellow. But he’s out 
there flattening ball carriers, not out- 
witting them. 

“Toughest Ivy Leaguer I’ve ever 
seen,” says Buddy Ryan. 

In his 10th season, Fencik keeps 
improving. Ryan says his last two sea- 
sons were better than the two when he 
made the Pro Bowl. 

“He plays free safety like a line- 
backer,” coach Mike Ditka says, “and 
he plays with the intelligence of a free 
safety. He has the ability to line people 
up and to cover for people if they’re 
out of position. He’s all pro. Whether 
he makes it or not, that’s politics.” 

Even for Fencik, it was several 
years before he came to grips with the 
jock within him. Only a couple of 
years ago, he decided he wasn’t the 
only Yale graduate who hadn't gone to 
med school, law school, or the hierar- 
chy of a Fortune 500 company. 

“All my friends were going on to 
something with more permanency,” 
he says. “I was asking myself, Am I 
making a contribution? Is this really 
significant, the time I’ve spent on 
something I considered a lark, in a 
way? 

“But the more I played, the more I 
enjoyed it. I’ve had the luxury to be 
able to develop a different side of my 
personality. And I've also had more 
time to try different career paths.” 

When he talks about why he enjoys 
the game, Fencik nearly always men- 
tions the life-style it allows. Where 
else would a fast-track Yalie have the 
time and money to stroll the Great 
Wall of China, go deep-sea diving in 
Australia, and run with the bulls at 
Pamplona? He has tried jobs from TV 
to radio to banking and business, hop- 
ping around until one strikes his fancy. 

Nor does he try to mask his intelli- 
gence, which is not the ticket to popu- 
larity in the NFL. He calls his move 
from strong safety three years ago a 
good one because he was getting 


“stale.” Free safety gives him new 
assignments, a new angle of perspec- 
tive, requires new skills. It’s a chal- 
lenge, he says. 

“T think I understand the defense 
better now, and I’m not as afraid to 
take chances as I used to be,” Fencik 
says. He laughs, remembering how 
Ryan used to chew him out for taking 
too many risks. But now he’s picking 
his spots more wisely. 

When he came into the league, an 
ex-college wide receiver, Fencik tack- 
led like a bank teller. “Ross Fichtner 
always was afraid I was going to break 
my neck tackling,” he says of his first 
defensive backfield coach. 

Fencik’s style still isn’t classic, but 
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he’s one of the league’s best open- 
field tacklers. 

Fencik’s aggressiveness is what sets 
him above most NFL safeties. Football 
coaches don’t care how many lan- 
guages a safety speaks, or even if he 
can do long division. They like football 
smarts, but even that isn’t much use 
without the belligerence to convert 
knowledge into big plays. 

“T think I’ve always had a reckless 
streak in me,” Fencik says. “I think a 
lot of it’s my nature. That's the way I 
play basketball, anything. 

“IT honestly don’t enjoy playing 
sports casually. They named me Hot 
Dog of the Year one year on the Bears 
basketball team. I stuffed a girl going 
in for a layup.” 

—Kevin Lamb 


Fencik matched brains with brawias Bears’ safety. (Sun-Times photo by Phil 
LPeCy: I fs 


Velasquez) 
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Dan Hampton proved he could play outside at end as well as inside at tackle. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 


Battered Hampton overrides ailments 


Dan Hampton was one tired puppy. He 
had just gimped his way to a game 
ball, with two tackles, a sack, and a 
pass knocked down against the Jets. 
All this, even though he had not start- 
ed the game because a sore knee had 
curtailed his practice time. 

His face looked pale, but his voice 
said, “I’m all right.” So did his trainer. 

It was one more profile in courage 


for a defensive lineman fighting—and 
winning—a pair of uphill battles. 

He is waging one war against a bum 
knee. The other, he is fighting against 
a new “old” position. Hampton shift- 
ed in mid-season to defensive end 
from defensive tackle to make room 
on the line for William Perry. 

Coach Mike Ditka appreciates the 
contribution Hampton is making. 


“His play has been outstanding,” 
Ditka said. “People will argue wheth- 
er he’s better inside or outside. I’m 
not going to get involved in that. 

“T just know that he complements 
our defense. With him out there, our 
defense is awfully good.” 

Whether at tackle or end. Period. 

—Herb Gould 
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McMahon hands off to Payton. (Sun-Times photo by John H. White) 








McMahon looks for an official after a scramble. (Sun-Times photo by Tom C 


Quarterback Jim MeMahon wrestles 
with his helmet in Bears minicamp. 
(Sun-Times photo by Tom Cruze) 
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McMahon—razor-sharp Bears’ leader 


Jim McMahon admits the haircut was 
a mistake he committed upon himself. 

“People think, ‘What an idiot!’ So 
did I when I did it. If anybody else 
would have done it, they wouldn't 
have said a thing. I don’t care what 
people think.” 

McMahon's self-induced Mohawk- 
punk during the Bears’ 1985 minicamp 
shouted that he doesn’t care. It fit the 
quarterback’s persona, his flair, his 
aura. It was Joe Namath’s white shoes, 
Sonny Jurgensen’s beer belly, Johnny 
Unitas’s high-top shoes—the personal 
signature of a quarterback with style. 
Born into another era and occupation, 
McMahon would be stuffing his right 
hand inside his coat, over his heart at 
Waterloo, or letting the hair grow long 
and flamboyant before getting his 
troops into trouble at Little Big Horn. 

No other Bear would dare such a 
haircut. 

Then there is the fire-engine red 
moped McMahon rides to practice, 
which Dan Hampton and _ Steve 
McMichael keep stealing and abusing. 
The defensive tackles rolled it up a 
flight of stairs and left it on a build- 
ing’s high ledge in training camp in 


Platteville, Wisconsin, in 1984. 

In 1985, they swiped it while its 
owner was refreshing himself on Sec- 
ond Street, Platteville’s Great White 
Way, and were stuffing it into the 
trunk of linebacker Otis Wilson’s car 
when McMahon arrived from a nearby 
watering hole to claim his property. 
Foiled in that instance, the tireless 
tackles found an opportunity to dump 
the moped into a garbage can. 

Why, Jim? 

“Because I’m playing garbage. And 
because I’m always getting on them 
for being fat. Hell, I was fatter than 
they were at the start of camp. They 
kept telling me to put my shirt down 
because my belly was hanging too far 
over my pants.” 

About that shirt, Jim. You keep tuck- 
ing it under your shoulder pads during 
practice, leaving your belly exposed. 
No other Bear does. Part of your style? 

“T do it because it’s hot.” 

And there is the tobacco that dis- 
tends McMahon’s lower lip. Quarter- 
backs from Brigham Young, that 
straight Mormon school, aren’t sup- 
posed to chew and drink beer. It must 
have been hard for them to accept you 


v, 
Kurt Becker gives Jim McMahon a bear 
hug after the quarterback's fourth- 
quarter bootleg touchdown against 
Tampa Bay. (Sun-Times photo by Rich 
Hein) 


at BYU? 

“And even now. I was on probation 
my whole time there.” 

There are the dark glasses he wears 
off the field, like Jack Nicholson 
avoiding autograph hounds. Not a 
matter of style, Jim says, but of neces- 
sity since he was six years old. “My 
eyes are really sensitive to light.” The 
right pupil remains dilated in bright 
light. 

The independence, the personal 
stamp, comes as naturally as breath- 
ing. He says, “I just think you gotta be 
who you are. I don’t think you should 





Bears Notes 


Following the Bears’ victory over 
the Rams on January 12, Virginia 
McCaskey, daughter of George 
Halas and a member of the Bears’ 
board of directors, presented the 
NFC championship trophy and said 


Halas would have been proud. 

After a few junkyard dogs’ barks, 
you would never have guessed the 
Bears just won their most signifi- 
cant game in 23 years. 

“The team is more confident 
than celebratory,’ defensive end 
Dan Hampton said. “You don’t see 
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let people mold you into something 
you're not.” 

You’ve been your own man since 
high school, Jim? 

“Since Little League. Everything's 
always come naturally to me. I don't 
really have to think too hard about 
what’s going on. It’s just a God-given 
talent, I guess. Consciously, I’m not 
aware of whether I'm acting a fool or 
not. I don’t really care.” 

This is the man in whom the Bears 
trust, and that’s the way it should be. 
A quarterback should be a man with a 
mind of his own, a cockiness border- 
ing on arrogance, a trace of impu- 
dence, a roguishness, a flash of per- 
sonality, a gift of leadership. 

As a boy, McMahon idolized 
Namath. (“He played hurt a lot. He 
said he was going to do something, 
and he did it.”) And Jurgensen. (“I 
don’t throw a lot of spirals, either.”) 
Fran Tarkenton, too. (“I liked the way 
he ran around. He wasn’t very big. I 
was always pretty small.”) There are 
also touches of George Blanda, who 
rebelled at George Halas’s authority; 
of Kenny Stabler, living high in the 
lowlife of Alabama’s “Redneck Riv- 
iera”; and of the great Bobby Layne. 

McMahon is too young to remember 
Layne, who retired when Jim was 
three. But they are brothers. 

Layne told his teammates, “You 
block for ol’ Bobby and I'll pass you to 
the championship.” And, Layne on 
drinking: “If I feel like having a beer 
or two, I’m not going to sneak around 
some side-alley joint. I’m going to the 
best place in town, and walk in the 
front door.” 

—Ray Sons 


a lot of people screaming, yelling 
and going crazy in here.” 

These players have been listening 
to their coach. 

“IT told the team after the game 
that there’s a poem,” Mike Ditka 
said, “we’ve gone many miles, but 
there’s still miles to go. We’ve got a 
job to do. It started [in January 
1985] in San Francisco. We’re on a 
mission. 

“The job won’t be complete until 
we take care of business in New 
Orleans.” 
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McMahon unloads against the Colts. (Sun-Times photo by Barry Jarvinen) 
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Moorehead’s Bear dreams come to life 


Twenty years ago, they were kids who 
would shut themselves up in their 
rooms on Sunday afternoons and lis- 
ten to the game on the radio. 

Then, when it was over, one of them 
would go down the street and knock 
on the doors of the others. Soon, they 
were in the park playing football. 
Soon, they were pretending to be the 
Chicago Bears. 

“T see them now and we laugh 
about it,’ says Emery Moorehead. 
‘Tm the one who grew, I guess.” 

He is also the one who turned the 
dream into reality. He is the one who 
actually became a Bear. And he is the 
one who is going to the Super Bowl. 

One by one, the rest of Moorehead’s 
boyhood teammates and opponents 
are getting in touch these days. Just to 
say congratulations. And to ask if, oh, 
by the way, he could manage to lay his 
hands on a couple of Super Bowl tick- 
ets. 

There is the barber who cuts his 
hair. There is the friend he talked into 
moving out to Denver with him and 
who stayed behind to become a print- 
er. There are the guys hanging out on 
the streets not doing much of any- 
thing, to tell you the truth. 

“You think about the people you 


played with,” says the Bears’ tight 
end, who was born and raised in Evan- 
ston. “They tell me that when they see 
me playing, it’s like them playing.” 

As kids, there was never any ques- 
tion of Moorehead or his friends actu- 
ally going to a Bears game. The only 
time he ever saw them play before he 


joined the NFL was when he was a 


freshman at Evanston High and the 
Bears faced the Eagles in Dyche Stadi- 
um. 

“After the game, we went on the 
field and the players were mingling,” 
he says. “Doug Buffone was standing 
there talking to Steve Zabel of the 
Eagles and a kid snapped his chin 
strap off, 

“Doug must have chased him 30 
yards and tackled him on the field. 
Years later, | told him I had been there 
and he remembered. He said it was his 
lucky chin strap.” 

The next time Moorehead found 
himself on the field with the Bears, he 
was lining up against them as a mem- 
ber of the New York Giants. This was 
in 1977, on an icy field at East Ruther- 
ford, N.J., where the Bears won on a 
Bob Thomas field goal in overtime to 
make the playoffs. 

“Twas hoping the Bears would draft 
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me,” Moorehead says, “but when they 
didn’t, well, I was working for some- 
body else. lremember Doug Plank and 
Gary Fencik said some things at the 
start of that game and I said, ‘Hey, I’m 
from Chicago, you’re not going to 
scare me.’ ” 

Moorehead says he is amazed at the 
recognition virtually every member of 
the Bears received during the 1985-86 
season. Back when he was a young 
fan, it was hard to pick many players 
out of the crowd. Before constant ex- 
posure on television, few people knew 
what anybody except the biggest stars 
looked like. 

“We were tailgating after the game 
Sunday [Jan. 12],” he says, “and a 
group of kids came up to me and said, 
‘We're glad you're going to the Super 
Bowl.’ They were juniors and seniors 
at New Trier, which was Evanston 
High’s biggest rival. I said, ‘You mean 
you're really happy for me?’” 

They were, of course. Just as happy 
as those kids who would spend their 
Sundays listening to the games on the 
radio and then run out to the play- 
ground and pretend they were the Chi- 
cago Bears. 

—Ron Rapoport 


Payton’s yardsticks a measure of success 


For all these years, Walter Payton has 
been like a ballet dancer working in a 
coal mine. Anybody could see he was 
an extraordinary performer, but the 
impact tended to be diminished by the 
surroundings. 

During the season, Payton would 
gain his yards and collect his records, 
but just when the Super Bowl was up 
for grabs and people were getting in- 
terested, he would be home watching 
television like everybody else. 

It is different now, of course, be- 
cause the Bears suddenly have be- 
come the class of the league. Which is 
to say they suddenly have caught up to 
Payton. 

What is fascinating about all this is 
the effect it has had on both parties. 

Payton has responded to the scent 
of the Super Bowl by playing with a 
passion and a fierceness that is a won- 
der to behold. And the Bears seem to 
be motivated almost as much by what 
they can do for Payton as by what they 


can do for themselves. 

When this season reached the point. 
where Bears’ victories were assured 
long before the final gun, the ritual 
became the same, As Payton neared 
100 yards rushing, word of the im- 
pending milestone was flashed to the 
bench and the team made certain he 
attained it. 

On November 24, in the Bears’ 36-0 
destruction of the Atlanta Falcons, 
Payton gained 102 yards, thereby ex- 
tending his 100-yard streak to seven 
games in a row and tying an NFL 
record. Immediately after crossing the 
barrier, he left the game. 

“Gentlemen, as callous as [ am, I’m 


just as determined to get him his 


eighth and his ninth,” said Bears 
coach Mike Ditka afterward. “When 
his name is written down, it ought to 
be all by itself—above the others.” 
Payton took this special degree of 
consideration in nonchalant stride. 
“Anything we have that can moti- 


Walter Payton psyches up on the 
sidelines. (Sun-Times photo by John H. 
White) 
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vate us by bringing us closer together, 
we have to use,” he said. 

Payton is just as blasé when talking 
about the effect the Bears’ remarkable 
season is having on his own perfor- 
mance. Tell him he seems to be run- 
ning like a man possessed and he re- 
plies, “You didn’t see me when I was 
growing up, stealing fruit off a neigh- 
bor’s trees.” 

So it is left for others to notice 
something special in the effort Payton 
is giving nowadays, in the fact that he 
is running with a new tenacity and 


determination as the Bears have risen 
from possibilities to preeminence dur- 
ing the season. 

It is left for others to conjecture that 
he might have gathered strength or 
will or both from finally playing on a 
team that is worthy of him, and from 
finally having a chance to play in a 
Super Bowl. 

“Certainly, I understand his de- 
sire,’ says Gary Fencik, whose 10 
years in a Bears’ uniform are one 
short of Payton’s tenure. “He’s been 
waiting for this day a long time and 
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it’s finally here. You only have so 
many years and so many chances.” 

But if Payton sees nothing unusual 
in what he is doing, there is plenty 
from his supporting cast to astonish 
him. 

“It’s scary,” he said of the fact the 
Bears outscored their oponents 104-3 
in three games in November. “Putting 
this many points on the board and 
shutting people out. You kind of won- 
der how long it’s going to last. Are we 
as good as we're playing?” 

—Ron Rapoport 
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Payton struts his stuff. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 
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Payton paces the sidelines. (Sun-Times photo by John H. White) 





Perry lards it over Pack 


What Mike Ditka did with William Per- 
ry on October 21, 1985, was the best 
use of fat since the invention of bacon, 
the highest calling for a refrigerator 
since the first ice cube. 

It will revolutionize pro football. 

In January 1985, Bill Walsh and the 
San Francisco 49ers led us to believe 
we were entering a new era of Star 
Wars offense. Now Ditka and Perry 
bring back the flying wedge. 

More properly, Ditka used Perry as 
a bowling ball and Green Bay line- 
backer George Cumby as a 224-pound 
tenpin, enabling the Bears to knock 


down the Green Bay Packers 23-7. 

We can only wish Howard Cosell 
had been back in the ABC-TV booth to 
describe this new dimension in more 
sophisticated terms than Joe Namath 
and O. J. Simpson could muster. 

If you didn’t see it, here is what 
happened: 

Ditka replaced fullback Matt Suhey 
with Perry, the 308-pound rookie de- 
fensive tackle from Clemson, on short- 
yardage plays near the goal line. 

On two Bears touchdowns, Perry 
greased a path for Walter Payton, 
buttering the end zone with poor 
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Cumby. 

In between, Perry took a handoff 
and bulldozed a yard to score himself. 
So jubilant was he that he spiked the 
ball halfway to China. Henceforth, 


NFL scouts. will discard _ their 
stopwatches and stock frying pans. 
Any prospect who can eat three dozen 
eggs and look around for the hen that 
laid them will go first round. 

Before Frank Gifford had signed off 
for ABC, the Los Angeles Raiders sent 
an envoy to Japan to sign a sumo 
wrestler. 

It turns out we misunderstood Bud- 
dy Ryan when he called Perry “a 
wasted draft choice.” The Bears’ de- 
fensive coordinator just thought No. 1 
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William Perry captured the fancy of the fans in his rookie season with the Bears. (Sun- 
Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 
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was too high a price to pay for a 
fullback, particularly one who needs 
5.1 seconds to go 40 yards. 

When Ditka used Perry as a running 
back for the first time against San 
Francisco, we thought he was merely 
tweaking Walsh’s patrician nose for 
having employed a guard in the back- 
field in the 1985 NFC championship 
game. 

Now Ditka has done the same to the 
Green Bay Packers, the Bears’ most 
bitter rival. We wonder how this will 
sit with Forrest Gregg. Will he some 
day exact revenge as Ditka did against 
Walsh? One shudders to think of how 
Vince Lombardi might have reacted if 
he had been in Gregg’s shoes. 

The Packers shouldn’t be angry be- 
cause Ditka obviously has moved be- 
yond humor. He’s as serious about this 
as the caveman who discovered the 
first club and noticed it could stun a 
mastodon. 

The Bears’ coach intends to use 
Perry in this fashion until the opposi- 
tion finds someone big enough to stop 
him. An arms race, or refrigerator 
race, is inevitable. Time to buy Gener- 
al Electric stock. 

Maybe President Reagan could use 
Perry as a bargaining chip at Geneva, 
promising to have Ditka mothball his 
refrigerator in return for Russian will- 
ingness to abandon production of a 
new MiG. 

At bottom, what Ditka is doing with 
Perry is not as important a change as 
the Bears’ invention of the middle 
linebacker position with Bill George. 

Rather, it is only a throwback to the 
pickup games we played as boys. The 
biggest kid in class always got to carry 
the ball and the rest of us bounced off 
him without effect. 

The danger here is that Perry will 
make the forward pass obsolete in 
goal-line offense, undoing everything 
that the NFL competition committee 
has done to open up the game in re- 
cent seasons. 

Underneath all this is a gut issue for 
Pete Rozelle to decide. Is Perry the 
shape of the future? 

—Ray Sons 


Perry sizes up the opposition. (Sun- 
Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 
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United way—Bears’ 
checks opponents 


Every Thursday night, a select group 
of bodyguards meets over dinner to 
have a good time and discuss the safe- 
keeping of the guy they hope will pick 
up the check. 

Jimbo Covert explains the protocol 
involved: “Everybody takes a turn 
payin’, but we try to get Jim to pay 
most of the time because he makes a 
lot more money than we do.” 

The restaurant tab might bust an 
ordinary green credit card and strain a 
gold one, since the guys grazing at the 
table run from Jay Hilgenberg’s 258 


offensive line 


pounds to Keith Van Horne’s 280. But 
it is only fitting that Jim McMahon pay 
more often than they, because his con- 
tinued ability to live high on the hog 
depends on the protection they afford 
him. It is a relationship that feeds 
upon itself. 

These weekly meetings cement a 
closeness important to the most enter- 
taining success story of this football 
season, the Bears. “A football team is 
a family,” says Covert. “An offensive 
line has to be a family within a fam- 
ily.” 
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The Bears’ remarkable improve- 
ment stems from welding a productive 
offense to what was already the Na- 
tional Football League’s best defen- 
sive team. Quarterback McMahon is 
the cover boy on national magazines. 
Walter Payton is recognized as a na- 
tional treasure. There is a dawning 
appreciation of wide receivers Willie 
Gault and Dennis McKinnon, tight end 
Emery Moorehead, and fullback Matt 
Suhey. But football success begins up 
front. The Bears could not be leading 
the NFL in scoring without linemen 
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Offensive line coach Dick Stanfel calms Keith Van Horne. (Sun-Times photo by Robert A. feeder) 
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doing a good job of fending off oppos- 
ing ruffians. 

Yet there are few hurrahs for this 
palace guard. Maybe that is because 
they have no grungy nickname, like 
Washington’s “Hogs.” More likely, it 
is because they are content with ano- 
nymity and willing to flog themselves 
for their imperfections, even when 
they win big. 

“To play the positions we play,” 
says Covert, left tackle and captain of 
this unit, “you have to take your ego, 
put it in your pocket, zip it up, and 
forget about it. If you’re worried about 
the accolades you think you should be 
getting, you’re in the wrong profes- 
sion.” 

The line’s improvement is obvious. 
Covert says it is the natural result of 
familiarity. Center Hilgenberg, guard 
Kurt Becker, and Van Horne were in 
place when Covert and guard Mark 
Bortz were drafted in 1983 as the final 
building blocks among the regulars. 
Andy Frederick, a capable backup 
tackle, was obtained in a trade from 
Cleveland that year. Guard Tom 
Thayer arrived from the United States 
Football League in 1985, in time to sub 
for the injured Becker. Tom Andrews 
and Stefan Humphries are in their sec- 
ond seasons as reserves. They have 
been together long enough to forge 
togetherness. 

“I think we're playing as one,” says 
Covert. “That’s the biggest thing with 
an offensive line. Everybody has to 
know what everybody's doing. 

“You have to react without thinking 
about it. That comes with experience. 
You can’t buy that. You just have to 
have on-the-job training. That’s what 
we've been doing the last couple of 
years.” 

Covert, a bearded giant with a thick- 
et of brown hair, claims there is “a lot 
more camaraderie” among his huge 
fellows of the offensive line than with 
other positions. 

“Maybe it’s the nature of the 
work,” he says. “Everybody gets 
along well. I don’t think anybody has a 
big ego. We're basically the same type 
of people. We’re not looking for any- 
thing else than the satisfaction of play- 
ing.” 

—Ray Sons 


Van Horne’s temper flares up in the heat 
of the Orange Bowl against Miami. 
(Sun-Times photo by Robert A. Reeder) 
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Catching on at tight end 


Mike Ditka, a connoisseur of tight 
ends, savored Tim Wrightman’s first 
touchdown reception as a Bear. 
Wrightman “used his burst of slow- 
ness to get open,” Ditka said appre- 
ciatively, “and let everybody catch up 
to him so he could drag ’em into the 
end zone.” ; 
It reminded Ditka of a tight end he 
used to see in the mirror every morn- 
ing. 
Nineteen football seasons have 
passed since Ditka caught his last 
touchdown as a Bear. In the interim, 
dozens of candidates have fallen short 
of his standard at the position he va- 
cated. Finally, he seems to have a solu- 
tion in a hybrid you might call Emery 
Wrightman or Tim Moorehead, the 
two-headed tight end with four legs 
(some shopworn) and four sure hands. 
Emery Moorehead, a nine-year vet- 
eran, plays the first series of every 
game and every half. Wrightman, a 
survivor of the Chicago Blitz—Arizona 
Wranglers, replaces him on alternate 
series. 
“T think the combination plays very 


well,” Moorehead says generously. 
“!’m much faster. Tim is a more phys- 
ical runner. It’s hard to cover both if 
one has great speed and one doesn't.” 
Strong safeties and linebackers can 
strip their gears while downshifting to 
adjust to the tortoise after the hare. 

“I think it’s a good balance,” 
Wrightman says. “I like to feel Emery 
is a better player because of me. I 
know I’m a better player because of 
him. I’ve learned a lot from Emery. 
Hopefully, I’ve pushed him to greater 
heights.” 

The game ball Ditka awarded 
Wrightman following the New York 
game in December was tangible proof 
Tim finally had arrived as a Bear, only 
five months after he had been so filled 
with doubts he almost quit the team 
before he had broken in his helmet. He 
was coming off knee surgery, hadn’t 
played in a year and a half, didn’t 
know if he still could play, and was 
living with the fresh memory of exist- 
ing without paychecks and borrowing 
to meet his mortgage payments. 

In training camp, “I didn’t know if I 
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was going to make the team,” he says 
“There were seven tight ends. Three 
(Moorehead, Pat Dunsmore, and Mitch 
Krenk] had played here before. I was 
No. 7. I almost walked out of camp a 
couple of times. I came very close.” 

Fortunately, Wrightman didn’t suc- 
cumb to despair and walk out of camp. 
He credits rookie quarterback Mike 
Tomezak and injured veterans Brian 
Baschnagel and Jeff Fisher with sup- 
port in his hours of self-doubt. “Stick 
it out,” they told him. “The cream’s 
going to the top.” 

Three other tight ends were cut. 
Krenk and Dunsmore went on injured 
reserve. Moorehead and Wrightman 
were survivors. 

Wrightman compensates for lack of 
speed, he says, by concentrating on 
breaking the first tackle. There is 
nothing deceptive about his style. He 
thinks the shortest distance to the 
goal is over a tackler, not around him. 
“I run with blinders on. I just try to get 
north and south.” 

—Ray Sons 
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Ditka paces the sidelines. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 
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Payton leaves Colts linebacker Duane Bickett in his wake. (Sun-Times photo by John H. White) 
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Halfbacks Payton and Gentry high-five it. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 
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The Honey Bears went down cheering. (Sun-Times photo by John H. Wh ite) 
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Payton draws partisan praise. (Sun-Times photo by John H. White) 
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Mike Singletary and an NFL official position themselves for the play. (Sun-Times 
photo by John H. White) 





Van Horne’s temper flares up in the heat of the Orange Bowl against Miami. (Sun- 
Times photo by Robert A. Reeder) 
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Calvin Thomas ends his touchdown run against Dallas with a spike. (Sun-Times 
photo by Phil Velasquez) 
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Otis Wilson met his Pro Bowl ambitions. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 
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Miami's Bud Brown congratulates William Judson. (Sun-Times photo by Robert A. Reeder) 
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Halfback Dennis Gentry eludes a Colts defender. (Sun-Times photo by Barry 
Jarvinen) 





Steve Fuller goes over the top of Mark Bortz for his second score against Miami. (Sun- Times photo by Robert A. Reeder) 
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Wilber Marshall separates Lions quarterback Eric Hipple from the ball. (Sun-Times 
photo by Barry Jarvinen) 





Walter jukes Jets linebacker Orlando Lowry. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 
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Wilber Marshall and Leslie Frazier go high/low on Colts receiver Pat Beach. (Sun- Times photo by Barry Jarvinen) 
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Otis Wilson and Gary Fencik let down their defenses. (Sun-Times photo by Phil Velasquez) 
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Richard Dent was an elated MVP of Super Bowl XX. (Sun-Times photo by Bob 
Ringham) 





Jim MeMahon and NBC’s Bob Costas look on as NFL Commissioner Pete Rozelle (far right) presents the Lombardi Trophy to Bears’ 
president Mike McCaskey. (Sun-Times photo by Bob Ringham) 
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The Chicago Bears’ motorcade of buses was barely able to creep northward to Daley Plaza during their ticker-ta pe parade and victory 
celebration. (Sun-Times photo by Nancy Stuenkel) 
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